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The Literary Week. 


SERIOuS news of the condition of Tolstoy's health has been 
received this week, but the great novelist has so often 
rallied that we may hope his fine constitution will carry 
him through the present crisis. 








Toxstoy is a few months the senior of Mr. George Mere- 
dith, who entered upon his seventy-fifth year last Wednes- 
day. Of the thirty “comrades in letters” who signed a 
letter of congratulation and admiration to Mr. Meredith on 
the occasion of his seventieth birthday, five are no longer 
with us—the late Bishop of London, Mr. Myers, Mr. James 
Payn, Mr. Henry Sidgwick, and Sir Walter Besant. 








Tue story of the rejection of David Harum by several 
American publishers is told by the late Mr. Westcott in a 
series of brief letters appended to his posthumous story, 
The Teller. One of the letters was as follows, which Mr. 
Westcott commenting upon, rightly describes as “ un- 
usual ” ; 


“We have given the MS. careful consideration, and 
have secured concerning it the counsel of an experienced 
literary adviser. His report is, in accordance wifh our 
preliminary impression, to the effect that the story is 
rather distinctive in its purpose and characterisation, 
and is also well written. We regret, notwithstanding, 
to decide that, in connection with the present exception- 
ally depressed and overcrowded condition of the market 
for fiction, David Harum (the name they gave it them- 
selves, by the way) is not sufficiently assured of an ex- 

_ tended or remunerative sale to make its publication a 
desirable undertaking, considered from a business point 
of view. It is very possible that in this conclusion we 
are in error, and we shall be pleased to learn that with 
the imprint of some other house the story has secured 
for itself a satisfactory success. Yours very truly, etc., 
ete. 


When the book had been returned several times, Mr. West- 
cott said, in reply to a question as to what he had done with 
the manuscript, “I have thrown it up on the shelf in my 
closet, and there I mean to leave it.” David Harum was 
finally published by Messrs. Appleton & Co., and justified 
that firm’s judgment by becoming the most successful novel 
of the year. But that was after the author was dead. 


Messrs. FREEMANTLE AND Co. announce the first English 
translation of Chateaubriand’s Memoirs. Chateaubriand’s 
biography covers the whole eighty years of his life, and 
it is a coincidence that in his prologue to the first book he 
should write—“ If I were still the owner of these Memoirs, 
I would either keep them in manuscript or delay their 
appearance for fifty years,” and that the arrangement for 
their first appearance in their entirety in this country, to 
which he was some time Ambassador, should have been 


exactly in accordance with his expressed wish, the transla- 
tion by Mr. Teixeira de Mattos having been begun in 1900. 


Apropos of Chateaubriand’s present position, at a 
recent literary gathering in a French country house, 
Madame Alphonse Daudet took a plebiscite on the 
question, “ If you were only allowed twenty books to read, 
whose books would you choose?” The Evangelists headed 
the list, followed in order by Chateaubriand, Victor Hugo, 
La Fontaine, Pascal, Alphonse Daudet, Balzac, ete. 


Twenty-six Men and a Girl, by Maxim Gorky, with a 
preface by Mr. Edward Garnett, will form the first volume 
in Messrs. Duckworth’s new Green-back Library, which has 
been designed for that public “ which wishes to keep in 
touch with the development of good Continental fiction.” 

On March 1 Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. will issue the 
first number of a new illustrated monthly journal entitled 
The Country. It will be edited by Dr. Harry Roberts, who 
is known for several open-air books, and will deal with the 
life, industry, and sports of the country, and all rural 
matters in general. The following are a few of the con- 
tributions to the first number :—‘ Unfamiliar Flowers,” by 
the Hon. Mrs. Earle; “ The Farm Sale,” by Charles Mar- 
riott ; “ Midwinter Musings,” by the Marquess of Granby ; 
“The Garden Which Was Not,” by Zack. 





Next month Caxton’s “ Ryall Book, or Book for a King,” 
will be offered for sale in Wellington Street. It will be 
recalled that on July 30 last one of the five perfect copies 
recorded by Blades, measuring 10in. by 7}in., fetched 
£1,550—a record sum for this relatively unimportant book, 
but less by £550 than was realised for the Earl of Ashburn- 
ham’s “ Hoole Lyf of Jason.” In 1889 the slightly imper- 
fect “ Ryall Book” from the Buccleuch Library, not men- 
tioned by Blades, brought £365; at the Hibbert sale in 
1829 Earl Spencer procured for fifty-nine guineas the 
magnificent copy now in the Rylands Library; in the 
British Museum is West’s example, with first leaf in fac- 
simile, bought for George III. in 1773 for £10. The first 
English translation of this work—ascribed to Frére 
Laurent, Confessor of Philippe le Hardi—was made in 1340 
by Dan Michel, a priest of Kent, under the title of “ The 
Ayenbite of Inwit.” The copy now to be offered is not only 
taller than that which came under the hammer last year, 
but it is in-early, if not actually contemporary, binding, 
and there are notes in an old handwriting. 


Lorp DuFFerrn’s connection with literature was ances- 
tral and incidental rather than personal. He was the 
great grandson, on his mother’s side, of Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, to whose career of worldly failure his own pre- 
sented an extraordinary contrast, though, sad to say, it 
closed under one cloud of misfortune, Lord Dufferin’s mother 
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was a woman of rare charm and many accomplishments. 
Her song, “ The Irish Emigrant,” is sure of a very long life. 
It was from her, undoubtedly, that Lord Dufferin inherited 
his wit and all-round brilliancy. Lord Dufferin was accus- 
tomed to say that in the last two hundred and fifty years 
the Sheridans, who had once been a great territorial 
family, had produced twenty-seven authors and more than 
two hundred works. To these he contributed some half- 
dozen, of which the best known is his Letters from High 
Latitudes. 





Mr. Stoney Cooper, R.A., whose death was announced 
last Friday, connected himself with literature in his inter- 
esting, if rather merciless, reminiscences, published in 1890 
under the title, “ My Life.” Mr. Cooper was born in 1803 ; 
his range of memory was therefore astonishing. He was 
intimate with Campbell, who was “ full of jokes and anec- 
dotes, and as bright and sharp as a needle. I could 
never think of him as the author of that beautiful ode, 
‘The Evening Star,’ or ‘The Last Man,’ and other serious 
productions. They did not seem to belong to his character 
or nature, and I could not understand the apparent 
anomaly.” Once, while he was sketching at Rydal Water, 
a stranger looked over his shoulder and said, “ The man 
who can do that should have a name.” To which Mr. 
Cooper aptly replied, “The man who can see that ought 
to havea name too.” Something peculiar in the stranger’s 
look caused Cooper to ask some labourers if they knew 
who he was. “Oh, yes,” they said, “that’s Southey, the 
poet ; he’s mad.” 





Mr. Coorer, like other men, made his mistakes. Accord- 
ing to My Life, he bought the Daily Telegraph for thirty- 
five years, under the impression that it was the newspaper 
Dickens had edited in its infancy, declaring that he had 
taken it in “ ever since it was first published, with Charles 
Dickens as its editor.” But there is, perhaps, some ex- 
planation of the apparent mistake. Dickens edited the 
Daily News, but vacated its chair about ten years before 
the Daily Telegraph was born. 





We very recently stated the actual and practically un- 
alterable condition of haste and superficiality under which 
much of the book-reviewing of the day is done. But we are 
by no means willing to endorse the sweeping remarks of 
C. K. S., in this week’s Sphere, on the subject of log-rolling. 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton has recently declared, in the Pa// 
Mall Magazine, that he knows nothing whatever of log- 
rolling in modern literary life. This is a hard saying, but 
not so hard as C. K. 8.’s counter-statement that “ it is pre- 
cisely because log-rolling is one of the most distinctive 
characteristics of the day that the reviewing of books has 
quite lost its potency.” Here, we think, or at least hope, 
the evil is greatly overstated. C. K. S. proceeds in cold 
blood : “T am quite satisfied that log-rolling is to be recog- 
nised everywhere, and that when, in the columns of this 
journal or of that, one sees one or other poet proclaimed as 
the greatest genius of the age, we can make a pretty fair 
guess as to the authorship of the criticism. Has he or she 
not frequently dined at that famous poet’s table? As a 
matter of fact, the social life of London and the constant 
intercourse of literary clubs makes log-rolling inevitable. 
Indeed, life in London would be well-nigh unbearable with- 
out it. Personally, I do not think that any harm is done. 
Intelligent people now estimate the notices of novels and 
poems that they read from week to week in the newspapers 
at their correct value, and are not deceived. The reviews 
serve the same purpose as the advertising columns, nothing 
more. In short, the publisher who writes his own review 
and attaches it to his advertisement has much to justify 
him. Log-rolling, however, does not, I think, obtain so 
much where books of more solid character are concerned ; 
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but then, these books appeal to only a few hundred people 
at the most.” Our experience is that the strongly eulogistic 
review is rare, and that useful, if kindly, adverse criticism 
is found everywhere. Log-rolling is a comparative term, 
and one must distinguish between loose or “ inspired ” 
praise and the accent of sympathy which ought to pervade 
all prompt criticism of new literature. This sympathy it 
is which the social life of London makes inevitable, but it is 
part of the work of criticism to find a middle way. 


In our Correspondence column this week a reader raises 
objection to the view of Dickens taken by “FE. A.B.” inhis 
second article on English and French fiction in last week’s 
Acapemy. “E, A. B.’s” strongly worded opinion that 
Dickens “had absolutely no feeling for literature” is, of 
course, highly controversial, but it should be read in con- 
nection with the much larger proposition of which it is 
only an illustration. Dickens certainly wrote many 
passages which are literature, and many isolated sentences 
which are surprisingly modern in style and feeling. Mrs. 
Meynell once showed this in an admirable little essay. 
Meanwhile, in the Daily News, Mr. G. K. Chesterton has 
some interesting and characteristic remarks on Dickens in 
whose work he sees a high veracity—the veracity which 
represents life in full-blooded joy and action. 


Great literature is like life. Not because it is accurate 
to the leaves on the tree and the pattern on the carpet, 
and the words men actually employ ; it is like life because 
it has in it the exuberant energy of life, its power of pro- 
duction, its sense of hope and memory, its consciousness _ 
of an almost immortal vitality. Great literature, in short, 
is like life because it also is living. An admirer of Dickens, 
therefore, ought to be ashamed of defending the great 
master by pretending that he did not exaggerate. He 
exaggerated by the same living law which makes the birds 
chatter in pairing time, or the kitten fight with its own 
tail. The passion behind all his work was joy, and the 
final touch of exaggeration is an absolute necessity of the 
great literature of joy. 


Which are Dickens’s most vital characters ? 
ton suggests : Micawber and Dick Swiveller. 


Mr. Chester- 


Dickens was never so triumphantly successful as in 
describing the type of man whose existence in this world, 
in which he has neither money nor honour, seems to 
depend entirely on his high spirits and his capacity for 
realising the magnificence of the flying moment. All 
Dickens's sticks of heroes and dolls of heroines may, of 
course, be thrown aside: the real ideal figure of Dickens 
is Wilkins Micawber. Dick Swiveller, his next best 
character, is a man of the same type: they both represent 
a kind of shabby poet, whose continual lack of money and 
utter antagonism to the order of society can never kill 
him, because of his everlasting pleasure in old memories 
and very old quotations. They nave alike the same 
mutability, the same impecuniosity, the same florid, but 
genuine, taste in literature, the same continual and 
crushing misfortunes, the same mysterious, but unbreak- 
able, immortality. They are neverended, because, fools and 
rascals as they are, they hold on to something which belongs, 
not to society, but to the soul, the power of joy. And note 
here that Dickens, in describing these men who are nearest 
to his heart, is not only vigorous, living, and entertaining, 
as he always is, but far truer even to the facts than is his 
wont. Micawber and Swiveller (especially the 
latter) are true to the tenor of life; they see the humour 
of their own exaggerations, they live avowedly on their 
own good spirits. And in them Dickens really touches 
problems and elements of greatness which are as old as 
the world and as great as any tragedy. He touches, for 
example, the great tragedy of Ireland, which, after 
innumerable sorrows, still lives upon an outrageous 

aiety. Above all, he touches the case of great masses of 
the poor whom he loved. He saw deeper than a hundred 
statisticians and philanthropic economists. | No man on 


earth was ever a more fierce and mutinous Radical than 
he! but he saw that all calculations of the mortal hours 
of men !eft out the everlasting moment. 
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A VALUED correspondent writes apropos of our last 
number: “‘ A Needed Noun.’—‘E. A. B.’ says Thackeray 
was a great ‘prose-writer.. Max would say—great 
‘prosaist’! Heavens!- The French say ‘prosateur.’ 
Why shouldn’t we follow suit, and say ‘ prosator’? That 
would suit Gibbon, at any rate, and probably Ruskin and 
Stevenson, Pater and Newman.” Mr. C. 8. Jerram also 
writes :—‘ The original sense of.‘ proser’ seems to have 
been a writer of prose, as distinguished from a poet. At 
all events, Drayton wrote : 

And surely Nash, though he a proser were, 

A branch of laurel yet deserves to bear. 
I should like to hear of other instances, if any of your 
readers can furnish them. It might be a gain to our 
language if this use of ‘proser’ could be revived, but 
I fear its modern associations are too firmly established to 
admit of such a revival. At the same time I do not think 
the proposed substitute ‘prosaist’ will readily find 
acceptance, and after all ‘ prose-writer’ is not so 


-cumbrous an expression that it need be discarded.” 


Mr. R. Warwick Bonp writes to express the pleasure 
which Mr. Francis Thompson’s recent article in our 
columns, on the poetry of the late Mr. Aubrey de Vere, 
gave him. He adds the following remarks: “ As a nation 
we are,I believe, gradually losing, in the press of other 


. claims and interests, the taste for poetry per se. _ We study 


Shakespeare and Dante and many another, it is true, with 
a zeal never shown before ; but we study them, so to speak, 
for examination purposes, for their ethics, characterisation, 
and so forth, and not for pure love of the wedding of beau- 
tiful thought to beautiful words, which Longinus called 
‘the very light of thought.’ The special taste for this arb 
must be inspired young. In proportion to the pleasure it 


. is capable of giving is the effort needed to acquire it. 


That effort has now been largely abandoned ; it is hardly 
ever born, as is that for drawing or music, spontaneously, 


_ and so is seldom acquired at all. A national system of 


education which neglects the training of ear and taste by 


_ fine verse, ‘finely repeated to, quite as much as by, children, 


may make us better soldiers and traders, but will fail in 
imparting or educing, and perhaps, nationally, in pre 


_ Serving, one of the highest human faculties in its gift.” 


In another column we have something to say about the 


- humour of Theodore Hook, whose minor humorous writings 


have just been republished by Messrs. Chatto and Windus. 
Among the varied contents of the volume it -is interesting 
to find personal literary gossip such as is so rife to-day 
made the subject of a skit. The attribution of the follow- 
ing notes on Byron to “a friend just arrived from the Medi- 
terranean” quite mocks the modern vein of exclusive gossip : 


Lord Byron had several peculiarities; he reduced him- 
self from corpulency to the contrary extreme by eating 
raisins, and occasionaliy sipping brandy. He used fre- 
quently to observe that brandy was a very ardent spirit, 
and remarked that to persons anxious to conceal the 
strength of their potations, hollands was better adapted, 
inasmuch as being of a similar colour with the water, the 
quantity mixed with that liquid was less easily detectable 
by the eye. 

#& # * 

Lord Byron was, perhaps, more sensible of approaching 
changes in the weather than any other man living. One 
day, on a voyage to Athens to eat beef-steaks, a dark cloud 
appeared to windward of the vessel; his lordship re- 
garded it steadily for some time, until at length, feeling a 
few drops of rain fall, he called to Fletcher to bring his 
cloak, so certain he was of an approaching shower. Byron 
always slept with his eyes closed, and if by any accident he 
lay on his back, snored remarkably loud ; he was very par- 
ticular in his toothpicks, and generally used those of a 
peculiar kind of wood, in preference to quills. 
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In writing letters of an ordinary cast, his style was 
plain, clear, and perspicuous; a specimen follows, it is 
addressed to a friend : 


** Dear,-——. “ Tuesday. 
Will you dine with me to-morrow ?— 
Yours truly, 
Nort Byron.” 
* * * 


The next is to a person who had been recommended to 
his notice, and whom he felt it necessary to invite.’ We 
suppress the name of the party, lest Mr. Hobhouse should 
get an injunction: 


‘‘ Lord Byron’s compliments to Mr. ——, requests the 
pleasure of his company at dinner on Wednesday next.” 


These sort of notes he would secure indiscriminately 
with wafers or wax, as the case might be. 
om * * 


One day conversing with him upon the state of Greece, 
and the great struggle in which we were all engaged, he 
observed to me, “that a very small proportion of the 
population of London had been in the Archipelago.” 
When I assented, he said—with a sigh which went to my 
heart, and in a tone which I shall never forget—“ It would 
be very strange if they had.” 


On Thursday the 7'imes included in its “ From the 7'imes 
of 1802” paragraph the following gém, illustrating the 
luiumour that was presumably acceptable to newspapet 
readers a hundred years ago: 


A Pun.—Everybody knows Mr. Jeky11’s talent for wit 
and pleasantry. Being at Covent Garden the other even- 
ing, to hear Mrs. BrLuineron in Lore in a Village, 4 
friend sitting with him in the box, asked him, on hef 
appearance, whether that was Rosetta. To which the Wit 
replied in the negative, by observing it was Grand Cairo! 
The allusion was evidently aimed at the en bon point oi 
the Lady, and the comparison between the little village 
of Rosetta, and the size of the Egyptian Capital. 


A Wurrmanesgue desire to salute far-off brothers and 
sisters of the pen sometimes comes over us in scanning the 
small type announcements of the American literary papers. 
How remote, yet how active they are! ; - 


Zoe Anderson Norris is a rising star in the constellation 
of “ The Pleiades,” a Bohemian circle of New York. Her 
wit does not sparkle at dinner-tables alone, but scintillates 
in “ magazines of cleverness ” all over the country, Arthur 
Grissom, thé lamented editor of ‘The Smart Set,-of New 
York, and William Marion Reed, of the Mirror, of St. 
Louis, having especially “cultivated” her. Her. first 
book, The Colour of His Soul, is a series of brilliant 
sketches of newspaper and Bohemian life, through which 
runs a story that in strength of character-study and in 
sincerity of feeling will seize upon the heart of every reader 
and move it profoundly. 

* * * 


The following letter from Margaret E. Sangster to 
Adeline McTesky, author of the collection of short stories 
entitled Where the Sugar Maple Grows, published by 
R. F. Fenno and Co., is convincing evidence of the growing 
popularity of this interesting book : ; 


“ Glen Ridge, N.J., Jan. 8, 1902. 

** My Dear Lady,—I do not know how to thank you 
enough for sending me your beautiful book, Where the 
Sugar Maple Grows. I have enjoyed every page, and 
especially have felt the freshness and sweetness. : 
The same quality of tenderness and truth which made 
us love the storics of Drumtochty. . . . What- 
ever I can do by way of helping the success of the book 
shall be done, and your publishers may use any part of 
this letter which you choose to give them in any way they 
think best.” 


B 
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Sarita, the Carlist, a new romance by Arthur W. 
Marchmont, will scon be brought out by the Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. In this new story the author departs 
from his custom of using imaginary kingdoms as back- 
grounds, and thus it has to do with Spain. 


The Chicago papers, we notice, have been giving much 
space to the achievements of Miss Euretta D. Metcalf, a 
literary prodigy, who, it is stated, “composes and writes 


poems, novels, and magazine articles in her sleep.” The 


(Chicago News declares that she turnsout excellentcopy in her 
dream-state, and that it shows “ a marked departure from 
the beaten paths of literature.” 


Bibliographical. 


Tur one book by means of which the late Lord Dufferin 
is likely to live in literary history is, of course, the Letters 
from High Latitudes (describing what he saw and did in 
1856 in Iceland, Jan Mayen, and. Spitzbergen), which 
‘ appeared originally in 1857, and reached a fifth edition ten 
a later. This very delightful book was translated 
“Mito French in 1860, and reprinted in that language in 
1882. In 1894 Lord Dufferin edited his mother’s Songs, 
Poems, and Verses, and in 1896 wrote an introduction to 
Mr. Rae’s Life of his distinguished ancestor, Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan. His other publications include three 
_ books on Irish social and political questions, brought out 
in 1866, 1867, and 1868. His Speeches and Addresses, 
edited by H. Milton, appeared in 1882; his Speeches Delivered 
in India, 1884-88, edited by Sir Donald Mackenzie 
Wallace, in 1890. A Lecture on Ancient Syria appeared in 
1865, and an Address at St. Andrew's University in 1891, 
to which may be added a contribution to the Badminton 
volume on Yachting in 1895. The Letters from High 
Latitudes suggested the possession of a literary faculty 
which if duly cultivated and exercised might have had very 
interesting and perhaps valuable results. 

Miss Ida Ashworth Taylor, hitherto known only as a 

- writer of fiction, is about to give us, it appears, a new 
Life of Sir Walter Raleigh. It will no doubt be accept- 
able enough, but can it be said that such a work is called 
for very loudly at this moment ? 
the most “biographed” of men. Keeping only to the 
nineteenth century, we find him the subject of memoirs, 
long or short, by A. Cayley (1805), Katharine Thomson 
(1830), C. Whitehead (1854), S. G. Drake (1862), E. 
Edwards (1868), J. A. St. John (1868), Mrs. Creighton 
(1877), C. K. True (1877), F. L. Clarke (1885), Mr. Gosse 
(1886), W. Stebbing (1891 and 1899), G. W. Towle (1891), 
and Captain Hume (1897). In this list I do not include 
books dealing with phases only of Raleigh's career, such 
as Sir J. P. Kennaway’s Raleigh in Ireland (18838), or essays 
on his life and character, such as that by Mr. J. Buchan 
(1897). Captain Hume's volume appeared in the series 
called “ Builders of Great Britain.” Prior to that, Mrs. 
Creighton’s and Mr. Gosse’s monographs had held the 
field—and they still hold it—as concise and readable 
accounts of Raleigh and his work. For many years the 
champion biography was Edwards's. 

Another lady, Miss Dorothea Townshend, who also made 
her literary entrée as a writer of fiction (mainly for boys 
and girls, I believe), has in hand a biography—that of 

. Richard Boyle, first Earl of Cork. This is the lady who 


gave us, five years ago, the Life and Correspondence of Mr. 
Endymion Porter, that “truly noble gentleman.” The 
late Rev. A. B. Grosart began in 1886 to publish the 
lhiary and Correspondence of the Earl of Cork, but that 
need be no obstruction to Miss Townshend's enterprise. 
A memoir of Richard Boyle is still a desideratum. So, 
one may say, is a memoir of Bishop Burnet, and it is 
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pleasant to know that Miss Foxcroft proposes to furnish 
one. Here, again, the way is open to a biographer, for 
the Life of Burnet by his son, though valuable, is 
scarcely adequate for these times. Moreover, there is 
plenty of material ready for use in the Lauderdale and 
Egerton MSS. and in the reports of the Historical 
Commission. Another felt want is that which Mr. R. B. 
Merriman will supply in his Life and Correspondence of 
Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, a worthy who has had as 
yet no celebration in this way apart from the encyclopedias. 

We are promised a selection from the very considerable 
amount of prose and verse, produced during a long life, by 
the venerable Archbishop of Armagh, best known in places 
where they read as Dr. Alexander, Bishop of Derry and 
Raphoe. The Archbishop's theological treatises and 
addresses will always have their interest for the clerical 
and the lay student. They include 7'ria Mirabilia (1867), The 
Leading Ideas of the Gospels (1872, 1892, 1898), The Witness 
of the Psalms to Christ and Christianity (1877, third edition, 
1890), The Great (Questions and Other Sermons (1885), 
Verbum Crucis (1892), and Primary Convictions (1898). 
From the purely literary point of view, however, the 
Archbishop is most interesting as a writer of verse—as the 
author of Lyrics of Light and Life (1878), St. Augustine's 
Holiday and Other Poems (1886), Tenebrae (1896), and The 
Finding of the Book and Other Poems (1900), which last, if 
I remember rightly, consisted of a selection from its pre- 
decessors, with perhaps, some new pieces interspersed. 
From the pen of Dr. Alexander came what was, perhaps, 
the most thoroughly admirable of all the rhythmic tri- 
butes to Matthew Arnold. 

The late Mr. Charles Isaac Elton is dear to the biblio- 
grapher, if only on account of his volume on The (reat 
Book Collectors (1893). - Much interest attaches also to the 
('ataloque of a Portion of the Library of Charles Isaac and 
Mary Augusta Elton, issued in 1891. Mr. Elton wrote a 
good deal on legal subjects, but allied himself to literature 
by the production of such volumes as- Norway: the Road 
and the Fell (1864); Origins of English History (1882, 
revised and enlarged in 1890); The Career of Columbus 
(1892) ; and An Account of Shelley's Visits to France, Sicily, 
and Savoy in 1814 and 1816 (1894). The last-named, in 
particular, leads up naturally to the volume of Shakes- 
peare essays by Mr. Elton to which so many are looking 
forward with much interest. 

Talking of Shakespeare, here is an American writer— 
Mr. W. H. Fleming—promising us a book on Shakespeare’s 
Plots, as if that were not the very weakest spot’ in the 
Shakespearean armour! Moreover, we all know that most 
of the “ plots” were not Shakespeare’s, but ‘“ conveyed’’ 
—which, perhaps, is what the American commehtator 
desires to emphasise. Our Yankee cousins cannot 
forgive us for having “grown” Shakespeare. Never- 
theless, he interests them very greatly, and Mr. Fleming 
himself has edited Much Ado for the “ Bankside” edition 
—a book which has found its way across the Atlantic. 
On the other hand, I fancy Mr. Fleming’s Bibliography of 
the Kirst Folio is not obtainable or accessible in this 
country, save through private collectors. 

We are to have yet another edition of The Anatomy of 


_ Melancholy (prepared by Mr. A. R. Waller), and of such 


things, of course, there carmot be too many. Neverthe- 
less, it is not ten years since Messrs. Bell gave us, in two 
forms, their edition of the Anatomy, supervised by Mr. A. R. 
Shilleto, and introduced by Mr. A. H. Bullen. The work, 
I opine, is still in Bohn’s Standard Library, where it 
occupies three volumes. Besides this, Messrs. Chatto still 
have in theircatalogue an edition of the Anatomy which dates, 
I believe, from 1881. They publish, further, an abridg- 
ment of the work, under the title of Melancholy Anato- 
mised, 
Tue Bookworm. 
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Reviews. | 
Primitive Marriage. 


The Mystic Rose. By Ernest Crawley, M.A. (Mac 
millans. 12s. net.) 


Mr. Craw ey dedicates his book to Dr. J. G. Frazer “in 
gratitude and admiration,” and he proves the sincerity of 
these feelings by an imitation of his exemplar so close that 
it extends even to his title. While admitting that tkere 
is no particular reason why anthropological writers should 
not call their works Golden Boughs, Mystic Roses, or any 
other vegetable names they please, we may point out that 
‘the rosa mystica has primarily nothing to do with vir- 
ginity, and that it is only by a bold enough metonymy 
that the phrase can be applied to the Virgin Mother, with 
‘whom Mr. Crawley identifies it in his last page. But this 
is by the way. We gather that the purpose with which 
-he wrote the book was to show that promiscuity was not the 
primitive form of marriage, and that all marriage customs 
can be explained by the theory that each sex has an 
instinctive fear of the other expressed in the “taboo,” 
the marriage rite being in its origin nothing else than 
the ceremony by which the “taboo” is removed. 

We hasten to say that a book in which any subject is 
treated as exhaustively as Mr. Crawley. has treated his 
has a permanent and real value quite apart from any 
theory which is advanced in it. In the five hundred pages 
before us Mr. Crawley gathers together nearly all the 
facts relating to primitive marriage that have been 
observed by writers of authority ; and as, in doing so, he 
draws upon works like those of Mr. Featherman, 
Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, and Mr. W. W. Skeat, 
which have appeared since the (olden Bough was 
written, we have no doubt that his book will be as 
much quoted in the future as Prehistoric Man, Primitive 
Culture, and the Golden Bough itself have been in the 
past. Such books, indeed, save the future student in the 
same field an infinity of labour in the collection and colla- 
tion of facts, and, if they be constructed with care and 
impartiality, form a sort of mine, in which he can find 


half his material ready to his hand. In his choice. of © 


sources Mr. Crawley seems to us to have shown both care 
and impartiality in a very high degree, and tke only fault 
we can find with his book from this standpoint is in its 
arrangement, which, we think, might be improved by the 
repetition of the contents of each chapter at its head and 
the provision of a less meagre index. We mention these 
defects principally because they can easily be remedied in 
the later edition which will doubtless be called for in due 
course. There are also some verbal mistakes to be cor- 
rected, as where entie is made the plural of ens, and actio 
in distans (!) is repeated more than once. 

Can it be said, however, that Mr. Crawley succeeds in 
establishing the theses which form the main object of his 
book? Frankly, we do not think that it can, and that 
the failure lies less with the sufficiency of the evidence 
than with the way in which it is presented. After going 
carefully through the huge mass of facts here laid before 
us, one feels some doubt, indeed, as to whether Mr. Craw- 
ley has, in choosing his material, always kept in mind 
what it is that he intends to prove, or whether he has not 
sometimes been actuated by the let-everything-go-in feeling 
characteristic of the German professor. In this, too, he imi- 


_ tates Dr. Frazer, who boldly speaks of some of his own 


theories as being sometimes only “ temporary bridges built 
to corinect isolated facts.” But Mr. Crawley makes use of his 


~ theories to connect facts not isolated at all, but separated 


by such huge continents of culture and thought that a 
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balloon rather than a bridge would be the only thing 


that could take us from one to the other. Thus, he 


finds “’Arry and ‘Arriet” exchanging hats on Hampstead 
Heath, and a boy and girl among the Hairy Ainus of the 
Far East wearing each other's clothes after betrothal, and 
feels himself compelled to explain that “the fact is ne 
coincidence, but. is due to the same principle inherent. in. 
the human consciousness,” the principle being, apparently, 
the belief that “ mutual inoculation” by means of dress 
breaks the most important taboo that keeps the sexes 
separate. So he finds in the Apocryphal Acts of Thomas 
the story of a bride and bridegroom who were suddenly 
converted to Christianity and spent the wedding night in 
continence, and he pitches upon this as an “ excellent. 
example” of the primitive view that “a temporary self- 
denial of a dangerous satisfaction will obviate the risks 
of its ordinary fulfilment,” which, later on, “ develops reli- 
gious abstinence as a meritorious act.” But Tertullian, 
writing in the midst of the state of culture which produced 
the Acts of Thomas, gives a much easier explanation, when 
he enjoins a// Christian spouses to abstain from enforcing 
their conjugal rights in order that the inevitable conse- 


‘quences may not appear to shame them at the Second 


Advent, which he, like other Christians of his time, be- 
lieved to be then close at hand. As to poor ’Arry, Mr. 
Kipling does, indeed, liken the marriage customs of Gumi- 
son Street to those of the Barralong, but does *Arry con- 
sider himself more betrothed to ’Arriet before than after 
hé has exchanged hats with her, or is the proceeding due to 
anything else than his own somewhat befuddled sense of 
humour? 


A striking instance at once of Mr. Crawley’s impartiality 
and his carelessness as to logical proof may be found in 
the fact that about one half the evidence he produces tells 
for, and the other half against, his theories, without his 
attempting to reconcile the two. Thus, he has much to say 
about the custom which prohibits certain savages from 
speaking to or even looking at their mothers-in-law, which 
he would derive from the supposition that the husband, 
having broken the taboo which would otherwise separate 
him from his wife, thinks that he can at the same time 


- keep it by transferring it to the person nearest to her. 


Yet, in the same chapter, he gives a much more likely 
explanation from the mouth of a Zulu woman, who said 


* that it was not right that her son-in-law “should see the 


breasts which suckled his wife”—an idea which may, per- 


~ haps, be compared to the prohibition in the Pentateuch 


against uncovering the nakedness of certain relations. And 
his own theory is directly opposed to the many instances 
he draws from all parts of the world, where the son-in- 
law actually lives with his wife’s relations, as in Cam- 
bodia, where “the bride’s parents will not let the young 
couple go out of their sight” ; or modern Egypt, where “a 
man prefers that his mother-in-law should live with him 
to protect his wife’s honour”; or the Malay Peninsula, 


_where “the bridegroom is nominally expected to remain 


under the roof and eye of his mother-in-law for about two 
years.” Mr. Crawley’s logic in this respect reminds us 
of Mrs. Malaprop’s, when she was complimented by Sir 
Anthony upon being “a most polite arguer,” because every 


_third word she said was on his side of the question. 


This is not to say that there is not much useful informa- 
tion to be gained from Mr. Crawley’s book, nor that it 
does not contain some very fair inferences. The explana- 


- tion that, in countries where there are “initiation” cere- 
- monies at puberty, the initiates are kept out of the sun 


because the sunlight is observed to increase the strength 
of the passions is new to us, and probably the true one. So, 
too, his vindication was needed of the morality of savage 
man and (especially) savage woman, who, instead of being 
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iis promiscuous and depraved as some writers have painted 
them, will often, from mere notions of etiquette, put a con- 
‘straint upon their passions which our civilised selves 
might imitate with advantage. It is even quite pos- 
‘sible that there may be much in his view that the taboo 
which does separate the sexes among many tribes, may 
really be due to that fear of the unknown which seems to 
haunt primitive man at every turn and crisis of his life. 
But this view is pushed too far, and if this were really 
the idea underlying sexual taboo, we should expect to find 
it more plainly apparent the lower we get in the scale of 
culture, which is very far from being the case. We must, 
therefore, continue to regard the book rather, to use the 
consecrated phrase, as “a convenient storehouse of facts ” 
than as an arsenal from which one can draw arguments and 
facts fitted to each other. 


Great Realism. 


Sevastopol and other Military Tales. By Leo Tolstoy. 
Translated by Louise and Aylmer Maude. The 
Revised Edition of Tolstoy’s Works. (Richards.) 


Mr. anp Mrs. Mavupe's translation of Tolstoy’s Military 
Tales is to be welcomed not only for their able, conscientious, 
and workmanly version of Sevastopol—but for their render- 
ing of two tales “'The Wood Felling” and “ Meeting a 
Moscow Acquaintance in the Detachment,” which have not, 
we believe, been hitherto translated into English. “The 
Wood Felling” is particularly interesting, because from 
‘the fact that it is a simple sketch of life, and is not so 
overwhelming in effect as is most of Tolstoy’s later work, 
it enables one the better to get to close quarters with his 
genius. The story is quite simple. From a detachment 
of Russian soldiers on active service in the Caucasian 
campaign, in 1852, a column of men is detached to fell and 
bring in wood. The column starts at dawn: the trees are 
felled; the men chaff one another and tell tales; the 
Tartars begin to fire on the column at long range; the 
Russians reply to the fire, and one Russian soldier is 
mortally wounded. The soldiers return to the camp, 
and settle round the fire for the night. This record 
of a single day’s work, however, leaves a deeper impres- 
sion on the mind than does the most striking episode 
told by an artist of the second rank. One demands— 
what combination of qualities must exist to make 
up a genius of the first order ? and one recognises that so 
many qualities must be present, and that such harmony 
must exist between them that there is as much reason 
why one single man should not possess them all as there 
is that a card player should not find ten trumps in his 
hand. “The Wood Felling” shows first of all great 
powers of observation. Many men are good observers, but 
‘ few can deduce from the special points or features in the 
thing they observe its main character, because they cannot 
carry the analysis of their impressions beyond a certain 
point. Tolstoy's genius, however, has for its foundation 
that essential respect for the whole truth that leads him 
to fasten his attention scrupulously on those significant 
points which reveal the whole and nothing but the whole. 
We are amazed at the mere naked truth obtaining such 
mastery over us when we read Tolstoy, till we perceive 
that all the force, the variety, the contrariety of human 
impulse is scrupulously recorded, one point after another, 
_ till we see before us the whole clearly compounded of all 
, the parts. Examine the following passage : 


The fourth soldier was an insignificant-looking boy, 
recruited the year before, and this was his first campaign. 
He stood surrounded by the smoke, and so near the flames 
that his threadbare cloak seemed in danger of taking fire, 
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yet, judging by the way he extended the skirts of his 
cloak and bent out his calves, and by his quiet, self-satis- 
fied pose, he was feeling highly contented. . . « « 
(Page 165.) 

‘© Where are you off to ? Come back! Where are you 
going ?” I shouted to the recruit, who, with his reserve 
linstock under his arm, and a stick of some sort in his 
hand was, in the coolest manner, following the cart that 
bore the wounded man. 

But the recruit only looked at me lazily, muttered some- 
thing or other, and continued his way, so that I had to 
send a soldier to bringhim back. He took off his red cap, 
and looked at me with a stupid smile. 

‘** Where were you going ? "”’ I asked. 

* To the camp.” 

“ Why ?” 

“Why? . .« Veleutchotk is wounded,” he said, again 
smiling. 

“ What's that to you ? You must stay here.” 

He looked at me with surprise, then turned quietly 
round, put on his cap, and went back to his place. .. «+ « 

Page 184.) 


Only writers of the first rank have strength enough and 
restraint enough not to pass judgment, moralise, or play 
the superior in such a passage as the above. In Tolstoy we 
always find, despite his special creed of life, and an earnest 
dissatisfaction with life, such a scrupulous regard: for truth 
to nature as to put to shame all the merely clever observers 
who set out to be effective. It is in the sharp conflict 
botween the truths of nature, as Tolstoy reveals them, and 
the soul of humanity always seeking assurances and cer- 
tainties that we cannot draw from the life of man that 
Tolstoy’s power over us resides. He is the most spiritual 
of all modern writers, because he is the writer most con- 
cerned with the souls of men, and accordingly his 
“realism” that never falsifies but merely reveals the nature 
within us, shows up the thinness and poverty alike of that 
“idealism” which will not face nature’s grey teachings, and 
of that commonplace mediocre and trivial “ realism" which 
merely asserts that its inspiring spirit is a thing puny 
and cheap. 


Field Sports in Literature. 


Shooting. By Alexander Innes Shand. In The Haddon 
Hall Library. Edited by the Marquess of Granby and 
Mr. George A. B. Dewar. (Dent. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Fie_p sports, together with the memory or the prospect 
of them, are an abiding joy to many men; but a good 
book on sport, by which we mean a work at once instruc- 
tive and aglow with the artistic spirit, is as rare as a four- 
leaved shamrock. Within recent years “libraries” have 
been devoted to the subject ; yet we can recall only one 
volume whick might be considered successful. That is 
Sir Edward Grey’s book on Fly-Fishing; and of that 
work, we fear, we must say it was successful because it 
was very short. It was, indeed, little more than one of 
the pleasant magazine articles to the writing of which 
Mr. Froude used to devote some of his learned leisure. 
It is probable that had Sir Edward Grey been so unwise 
as to write a book two or three times the size he would 
have achieved a failure. Why is this? Why are nearly 
all books on field sports unsatisfactory? Often have we 
asked ourselves the question, and at last, we think, the 
answer has flashed upon us. A field sport is like a good 
wine. If it is to be introduced into literature successfully 
it must be blended with other interests. Here and there 
in’ his novels Mr. George Meredith sings the praises of 
yood wine convincingly ;- but one doubts whether, with all 
his art, even Mr. Meredith could interest us in wine if he 
detached it from the circumstances amid which it cheers or 
makes intoxicate. In skort, wine is an entertaining 
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subject of literature only when it is playing its part in 
some episode of keen concern; and so is sport. The 
chapter in which John Ridd catches loaches to lay at the 
feet of Lorna Doone is very charming; but if John had 
gone fishing every day Mr. Blackmore’s novel would have 
been a trial of tke spirit too great to contemplate. | It is 
for the same reason that one remembers with delight 
the chapter in which Mr. Black describes a religious 
service in a Highland shooting lodge on the morning of 
tke Twelfth; or the passages, few and far between, in 
which Sir Walter Scott touches on the pursuit of game. 
Even as wine, respectfully treated, has to be taken, either 
in life or in literature, in moderate quantities and during 
arresting human intercourse, so sport, in literature as in 
life, should come to us in bright interludes. 

Let these exegetical truths prepare Mr. Skand to dis- 
cover without vexation that he has not attained the proud 
eminence to which Lord Granby and Mr. Dewar invited 
him. We can imagine how kis book came into being. 
“What ho!” said the Editor-in-Chief. “Haddon Hall has 
done well by the Rod: who's to tackle the Gun, Dewar?” 
and Mr. Dewar, being a Scot of scholarly instincts, natur- 
ally suggested that other Scot of the same kind, the author 
of tke tome before us. Mr. Shand went to work more 
ambitiously and more rashly than Sir Edward Grey kad 
gone. “I will,’ he seems to have said, though phrasing 
the thought otherwise, “leave no platitude unturned to 
do tkis job thoroughly”; and so we have platitudes in 
abundance. Mercifully, Mr. Shand being a lawyer of sys- 
tematic habits, we have most of them in one chapter, the 
preliminary exposition of “ Education by the Gun.” Shoot- 
ing, he says, 

is a passion that irresistibly appeals to the Briton. It 
is idle to argue as to the inhumanity of field sports, for 
the instinct is ineradicable in all manly races. Providence 
would never have implanted it had it clashed with the 
conscience. . . What better training for active service 
in the field, specially for the wild warfare we are ever 
urging on our wide-extended frontiers, than the long run 
with the hounds in the shires, or the hard day’s shooting 
on the hills ? You start off in high spirits and 
hope, and everything before lunch has gone satisfactorily. ~ 
You admire complacently the purple plumage of birds in 
their heather suits, such a study in colours as would have 
gladdened the souls of the Dutchmen who were content to 
paint waterfowl and the sober partridge. . . . The 
defiant crow of the exulting cock, thi ill-concealed disgust 
of the gillies, and the frank scorn of the dogs, are hard to 
bear; but the lesson will not be lost on the wise. . . . 
The balance of nature has been rudely disturbed by short- 
sighted landowners and ignorant keepers [who, as far- 
sighted correspondents of the Field have been telling us, 

_ week-in-week-out for centuries, have been exterminating 

birds of prey] ; but the swing of the pendulum still tends 
to readjust itself. . . . There is nothing like the passion 
for shooting to make a practical naturalist. The boy bred in 
the country, who has followed the keeper when out on 
patrol, or making the round of his traps, has been brought 
into closest touch with animated nature. 


On and on in this vein Mr. Shand conducts us, with a 
vigour which must be the envy of Lord Granby, himself a 
master of straight-from-theshoulder pragmaticisms, for 
many a page. Actually we begin to take an excruciating 
interest in the march-past of the time-withered maxims 
of the unmuddied oafs who le@ture us continuously in the 
unchanging phraseology of the Field; but where, O 
where, is the, tweeded fool who does something so un- 
sportsmanlike that he is never invited again? Can it be 
that Mr. Shand has forgotten him? For this relief much 
thanks, if indeed the relief be ours ; but who is this to whom 
we are about to be introduced on page 160! 

~ There is no greater nuisance than the jealous or over- 


eager shot, who is always for pushing a few paces ahead. 
He spoils the sport of the guns on either side, tries their 
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tempers, and puts them off theirshooting. . . . There 
is a running fire of muttered objurgations ; but he is given 
up as irreclaimable, and the host registers a vow that he 
shall never be invited again. 


There he is, after all, the tweeded fool ; but is he a real, 

flesh-and-blood fool, with feelings to be hurt, or only a. 
spectral person non-existent outside the imagination of the 

book-writing sportsman excited by his own rhetoric? We- 
ourselves incline to the psychical rather than to the 

physical theory. Saving that we have never shot a bull- 

calf, we ourselves have committed all the offences against 
the etiquette of moor and field mentioned by Mr. Shand ; 

yet we have always been invited again. Once, it is true, 

in another sport we did offend a host. That was by the 

banks of the Meon, in Hampshire. About noon there were 
mutterings of thunder and a few drops of rain. Our host 
retired for luncheon to a bower in the copse close by. Per- 
haps he was acting on the general assumption that trout 
do not rise in thunder. Well, an hour afterwards, we had 

what we expected to be the pleasure of showing him a big 
basket full to the brim with half-pounders. Instead of 
compliments, we received an expression of astonishment, 
a chill silence, and an intimation that to take so many 
fish on a single day was unjust to the river. The Meon has 

seen us no more ; but the fact that the same host has enter- 
tained us on the Kennet and other waters shows that his 
resentment cannot have been very deep. This is all the 

clearer when it is considered that, although we have never 
peppered a bull-calf, we have wounded half a brace of 
beaters, besides having hooked and struggled with a horse 
for twenty minutes. Joking apart, one is genuinely sorry 
that Mr. Shand has not eschewed the pompous platitudes 
which became tiresome the moment they were first uttered. 
Although now and then he writes a shockingly illiterate 
sentence, such as, “The slow loading was always aggra, 

vating, and in critical circumstances exasperating,” he 
really has knowledge and a practised gift of expression. 

For example, the tyranny which pheasants and game- 
keepers in the North of Scotland suffer from the crows and 
the rooks is admirably described. The hen pheasant, 
when she is about to leave her nest for a time, covers it 
with leaves ; 


but the crows are as crafty as herself, and more wide- 
awake. They understand the keeper’s object as well as 
he does himself; they watch him stooping and feeling 
about; they follow him up and note his every move- 
ment. . 


When he wanted to gather eggs to be hatched out by 
domestic poultry, 


in vain the old keeper, as full of wiles and dodges as a 
Red Indian, would edge off casually towards a covert. 
Hundreds, or perhaps thousands, of eyes were watching. 
If he came ona clutch of from fifteen to twenty of the 
olive eggs, it was well; he picked them up and ceased 
from troubling. If a nest were left undisturbed for any 
reason, it was twenty to one, if you returned in a day or 
two, you found that the rooks had been before you, leaving 
but a litter of empty shells. 


Shooting is illustrated by nine admirable photogravure 
reproductions of pictures by skilful artists. 


—_—--- —-—~, 


The Empire Builder as Man. 


Cecil Rhodes: A Study of a Career. By Howard Hensman 
(Blackwood. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Ir is the misfortune of those who tower above their fellow 
men that it is very difficult to form a just estimate of 
them. The rest of mankind are always either for or against 
them, and either drench them. with adulation or pursue 
them with calumny. If this is the case with those great 
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men who are dead, it is much more so with those who are 
still alive, whose personalities we are unable to look at 
from a distance, or under the softening influence of 
historical perspective. In this new estimate of Mr. Rhodes, the 
author, Mr. Howard Hensman, has done his best to hold the 
balance even, and, it must be confessed, with much success. 

Comparatively little is known of Mr. Rhodes as a man, 
rather than as an empire builder, for he is not expansive, 
or, in the language of one his contemporaries at Oxford, 
does not “ give himself away.” Mr. Hensman has been 
successful in putting before the public far more of Mr. 
Rhodes’ personal life than has hitherto been known. Most 
people know that Mr. Rhodes. was born on July 5, 1853, 
but Mr. Hensman points out that he was the fifth and 
not the fourth son of the Rev. Canon Rhodes, as is 
stated in most books of reference. After being educated 
at Bishop’s Stortford Grammar School his name was 
entered at Oxford with a view to his taking Holy Orders’; 
but in 1870 a severe chill settled on his lungs, and the 
doctors ordered him to South Africa, where his eldest 
brother Herbert was already a cotton planter in Southern 
Natal. By 1873 he was sufficiently recovered to enter at 
Oxford, and from that time forward he oscillaied between 
Oxford and Kimberley, where be had already acquired a 
diamond claim. In the spring of 1874 he caught another 
chill, when rowing in the Oriel boat, and had a very 
narrow escape of his life ; but the climate of South Africa 
again pulled him through. Mr. Hensman has been iucky 
enough to get some reminiscences of Mr. Rhodes by two 
vf his contemporaries at Oriel, and one of them, the Rev. 
4. L. Barnes-Lawrence, gives an amusing story of an 
encounter with the Proctor. The narrator was walking 
with Mr. Rhodes and another in the High, when 
they met the Proctor and his “bulldogs.” The three 
were without cap and gown, and to have turned and 
fled would have resulted in instant chase, and would have 
been an aggravation of the offence. The third under- 
graduate stepped away down a side street : 


‘** Look here,” said Rhodes to me, ** these fellows won't 
know me, as I am only just up and am in lodgings, so you 
make off without any hurry-scurry, and I will meet them.” 
Decision and action necessarily were simultaneous. With 
a friendly wave of the hand I strode off in the direction 
of my college, and as I turned a corner and looked back, 
one glance showed me a group of which Mr. Rhodes and 
the Proctor were the central figures, the two “ bulldogs ”’ 
standing around. Next day, of course, we compared notes. 
I had won the shelter of Oriel without difficulty, and how 
had Rhodes fared ? ‘ Oh, gloriously,” he said. ‘ It was 
such fun! The Proctor took off his cap to me with the 
utmost politeness, and I did the same to him. ‘ Well, sir,’ 
said the Proctor to me, ‘ Your name and college ?’” 
* My name is Rhodes,” replied C. R., “ and I have come 
from the Cape of Good Hope, and I am making a short 
stay in Oxford ; and now, sir, may I ask your name and 
college ?"" Rhodes was right in supposing that neither 
Proctor nor “ bulldogs "’ would know him. The Proctor 
apologised for what he supposed tu be his mistake, and 
again with much show of politeness, he and the Oriel 
undergraduate parted. 


In South Africa the keynote of Mr. Rhodes’. policy has 
been “ equality.” He has always done his utmost to con- 
ciliate the Dutch element, for he soon recognised that he 
must work with and through the Dutch if his ambitions 
were to be carried out. For many years after he entered 
the Cape Parliament he was willing and anxious to wozk 
with the Transvaal Boers, but on condition that they were 
his allics and not his masters. He -was willing to work 
with Mr. Kruger, and to give the Dutch the same freedom 
that he claimed for the British, but he expected the Dutch 
on their part to act in the same manner. It was -Mr. 
Kruger’s refusal to look upon the British as anything but 
an inferior race that made it impossible for Mr. Rhodes: to 
work with him. si 
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Mr. Hensman has unearthed an anecdote which bear . 
on the story that Mr. Rhodes is a woman-hater : 


Rhodes was once staying at a country house in England 
when a lady of the party made it in her way to question 
him on his reputed dislike for the opposite sex. ‘* Will you 
tell me why you dislike women, Mr. Rhodes ?” she asked. 
‘*Has any member of the sex ever played you a nasty. 
trick ?” ‘Indeed, no,” was Rhodes’ smiling reply. ‘It’s 
all a mistake, I assure you. I cannot think where the idea | 
came from that I dislike women. On the contrary, I like 
and admire them very much, and I assure you that I 
realise the value of their help.” ‘ 


In the course of a very interesting chapter dealing with 
Mr. Rhodes’ character, the author says that he is a mass 
of inconsistencies, for no sooner do we feel that we have 
estimated his character correctly, and fathomed all its 
depths, than he does or says something which upsets the 
whole of our calculations, and we have to begin all over 
again. He is undoubtedly a great opportunist, as most 
great men are, and though occasionally he is headstrong, 
he can be extremely diplomatic and politic at times. Here 
is the truth about a carefully nurtured legend : 


There is a certain cynicism in his nature which displays 
itself rather prominently at times, but this quality has 
been much overrated by many writers. The oft-quoted 
phrase to the effect that ‘he never met a man whom he 
could not buy ” was, it may be authoritatively stated, never 
used by him. The germ of this fiction is to be found in the 
fact that one day, many years ago, when discussing his 
proposed telegraph wire fromm one end of Africa to the 
other, somebody asked him how he proposed to carry it 
across the Soudan, which was then under the domination 
of the Khalifa. ‘Oh, leave it to me, ’’ Rhodes answered. 
“TI never met the man yet that I could not come to an 
agreement with, and I shall be able to fix things up with 
the Khalifa when the time comes.” This is the true 
version of a story that in its distorted form has been so 
widely circulated. Tie keynote of Rhodes’ whole life is 
unconventionality, and unconventionality, it must be con- 
fessed, he carries at times to extreme limits. [In illustra- 
tion of his original methods of conducting business, it may 
be mentioned that a great part of his work is transacted 
in all sorts of out-of-the-way places. He has been seen 
standing in the streets of Kimberley tranquilly writing 
cheques, with as much disregard for his surroundings as 
though he were in the privacy of his own office. 


In 1890 or 1891 Mr. Rhodes had a conversation with 
Mr. Gladstone which has not hitherto been made known. 
Mr. Gladstone expressed some surprise that (as he 
thought) Mr. Khodes had altered his opinion on the Irish 
question. Mr. Rhodes denied having altered his opinions, 
but said bluntly that he regarded Mr. Gladstone’s Home 
Rule Bill with abhorrence, because it rendered the separa- 
tion of England and Ireland inevitable. Mr. Gladstone 
thought that his Bill would strengthen the ties between 
them, but Mr. Rhodes justified his remark by saying that 
the Bill “ would have made Ireland a taxed Republic to 
the tune of four millions a year, without a single vote in 
the distribution and control of that colossal tribute.”” How 
Mr. Gladstone explained away that cardinal defect is not 
set forth. 

The chapter on the Raid and its consequences is par- 
ticularly good, but it deals with matters of too controversial 
a kind to be quoted here. The subsequent events are also 
excellently told,.and the Schnadhorst correspondence is set 
out in full—an invaluable record—and the text of the 
Charter ‘presented to the British South Africa Company 
is given in an appendix. Mr. Hensman has an agreeable 


style, and ‘if he would purge it of little inclegancies, 
such as the use of “him” for “his,” and the employ- 
ment of “transpire” after the fashion of reporters, his book 
would lose nothing of its value, and would be. more 
likely to take its place as a permanent addition to English 
biographies. - i3 
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Between Two Stools. 


The Reminiscences of Sir Barrington Beaumont. 


(Richards. 6s.) 


For some weeks past this book has been paragraphed as a 
forthcoming work of serious biographical interest—cte 
reminiscences of a baronet who played a prominent part in 
London and Parisian society during the end of the 
eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
now published for the first time by the permission of nis 
great-grandson. In the editorial preface it is stated that: 
“ Owing to the extremely personal nature of the memoirs, 
it has been thought wise to substitute the names of Sir 
Barrington Beaumont, Lady Betty Merrion, and Lord 
George Aylmer for those in the original manuscript. Other- 
wise there have been no suppressions or alterations.” We 
know that editorial note ; it comes from Sheffield, and is 
closely associated in our minds with imitation vellum, tied 
up with green ribbons. If the public greedily swallowed 
bogus love-letters, the author probably argued, why should 
it not revel in bogus reminiscences? And we can only 
echo, Why not? The taste would not be more remarkable 
than that which finds savour in the Shakespeare-Bacon con- 
troversy. But to be successful, the literary practical joke 
requires to be played with a nice combination of dash and 
dexterity. The creator of Sir Barrington Beaumont is not 
wanting in audacity, as will be seen by a summary of his 
plot ; but his attempt to imitate the style and reproduce 
the atmosphere of his chosen period is almost ludicrous in 
its inadequacy. 

Sir Barrington Beaumont—for the moment we will 
take him seriously, dates and all—was born at Castle Beau- 
mont on January 1, 1756.- Considering the Hibernian 
confusion of his wills and shalls, woulds and shoulds, we 
are not surprised to learn tkat his mother was the 
daughter of an Irish peer. Having succeeded to the title 
and estates at nineteen, he sets gut on the grand tour, 
and at Rome falls in love with Lady Betty Merrion, a lady 
with blue eyes, black. lashes, and a rippling laugh, who 
wears white satin, pearls, and “filmy lace”—in skort, 
who has all the stock attractions of the heroine of a 
modern noveletté. Being snubbed by Lady Betty,- Sir 
Barrington leaves Rome, and in 1778 reappears at Rane- 
lagh in the company of his friend, Lord George Aylmer, 
a dissipated man of fashion. Lord George introduces 
him to Count Axel Fersen, with: whom he at once strikes 
up an ardent friendship, and who is the real hero of the 
story. A few nights later the pair dine together with 
Horace Walpole, wken among their fellow-guests are the 
beautiful Duchess of Argyll, George Selwyn, and Charles 
Fox. Sir Barrington has been accustomed from his 
earliest youth to note down conversations that have 
interested him, and therefore he is in a position to record, 
for our benefit, the table talk on tkis interesting occasion 
—the gallows jokes of George Selwyn, Fox’s account of 
the gambler’s joys, and “Horry’s” praises of Madame 
du Deffand. 

During the next dozen years Sir Barrington oscillated 
between London and Paris, philandering with Lady Betty 
in one capital, and following the fortunes of Count Fersen 
in the other. In 1784 he spends a few days with Horace 
Walpole.(whom he must have bored to extinction) at 
Strawberry Hill, the chief treasures in which paradise of 
lath and plaster are conscientiously catalogued ; anda little 
later actually induces the fastidious Horace to join what 
he. prophetically. terms a “house-party” at’ Castle Beau- 
mont: When in Paris Sir Barrington —fortunate man !— 
is admitted into the most brilliant society of the capital. 
Through his friendskip with Fersen he is invited to the 
soirées intimes-at the Petit Trianon; he dines with 
Madame. de Staél, and attends the receptions ‘of 
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Madame du Deffand and Madame du Boufflers, at whose 
houses he meets all the wits and beauties of the day. He 
reports tke conversation of some of his new friends, but 
excuses himself from attempting to reproduce the mono- 
logues of Madame de Staél or the bon mots of Talleyrand. 
It is really a relief to find that there are limits to the 
author’s temerity. 

In consequence of the engagement of Lady Betty to 
Lord George Aylmer, the announcement of which is con- 
veyed in tke only dull letter Horace Walpole ever wrote, 
Sir Barrington, temporarily a blighted being, remains in 
Paris through the earlier scenes of the Reign of Terror, 
and assists in his friend Count Fersen’s various abortive 
attempts to rescue the Royal captives. After the execu- 
tions of Louis and Marie Antoinette Sir Barrington returns 
to England, where, Lord George Aylmer having been con- 
veniently killed in a duel, he marries kis old love, whom 
he has adored on and off for twenty years, but who 
appears to have lost none of her fascinations with the 
passing of time. In 1810, after a silence of more than a 
dozen years, Sir Barrington takes up the thread of kis 
reminiscences with an account of his visit to Stockholm, 
where he arrives just in time to witness the tragic death 
of Count Fersen at the hands of tke mob, who suspect him 
of having poisoned the heir to the.throne. The book 
concludes with a quotation from Omar Khayyam, to whose 
postry tke hero has been introduced in Paris by Colonel 
Craufurd, the Oriental scholar. 

This biographical joke might kave been amusing if it 
had been better played, but unfortunately the author had 
no qualifications for his self-imposed task beyond a super- 
ficial knowledge of his period, and he has neglected 
to use such simple devices as might have given 
his work some external resemblance to a genuine 
memoir. He should have clothed the volume in imitation 
calf, and provided an elaborate index, copious foot-notes, 
and an appendix. If a conscientious attempt had been 
made to imitate the style of 1812, and if the wits had 
been made to discuss contemporary tittletattle instead of 
paraphrasing their printed witticisms, the work might 
have mystified a section of the public. — As it is, the author 
will probably fall between two stools, for his book is not a 
sufficiently good imitation of a last-century memoir to 
appeal to lovers of biography, nor a sufficiently good 
imitation of a novelette to appeal to lovers of light fiction. 


Other New Books. 


Oxford Studies. By John Richard Green. (Macmillan. 5s.) 


Turse brilliant papers are salvaged by Mrs. J. R. Green 
and Miss Kate Norgate from the wreckage of journalism. 
The majority of them, including the long series on 
“Eighteenth Century Oxford” were written by J. R. 
Green as an undergraduate in 1859 for the Oxford 
(‘hronicle, which had conceived the spirited idea of 
diversifying its accounts of contemporary police-court 
trials and municipal politics with something in the nature 
of a systematic record of the past of Oxford. The essays 
on Early and on Modern Oxford which make up the 
volume were contributed at a later period to Macmilian’s 
Magazine and the Saturday Review respectively. The 
subject was one exactly-fitted to the powers and enthusiasms 
of the writer, whose ideal of -history always lay- far-less ‘in 
the scientifie study of the growth-of laws and institutions 
than in the imaginative reconstruction of -bygone soeial 
conditions. The humanity of it- all’ was what he really 
cared about. For such reconstruction Jacobite Oxford 
afforded abundant materials ; and it was with true gusto 


that Green set out, | cad 
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to rebuild, from the few facts we have been able to 
collect, this Oxford of the first Georges: to see what men 
lived then, and what manner of life theirs was: to listen to 
their disputations, to smoke a pipe of Virginia with them 
in the common-room, or chat over a bowl of punch in the 
coffee-house. 
The result is a bundle of racy and entertaining sketches, 
full of detail, full of life and colour and vivacity. It is 
impossible to read them without regret that the author 
was never able to return seriously to the subject, and to 
write what we are told was “constantly in his thoughts,” 
a history of Oxford. It has never been done with any 
— to adequacy, and no one could have done it 
tter. 


By Bernhard Ten 


The Language and Metre of Chaucer. 
Brink. (Macmillan. 6s. net.) 


Tuts learned treatise, originally published in 1884, has ever 
since been indispensable to the student of Middle English 
in general and of Chaucer in particular. It now appears in a 
second edition, revised by Prof. Kluge, and for the first 
time translated by Miss Bentinck Smith, of Girton College, 
Cambridge. There is no doubt that its usefulness will be 
greatly increased in its English form. The revision only 
affects minor details, but many readers will be interested 
in the brief biographical sketch of the author, also by Prof. 
Kluge, which is prefixed to the book. Ten Brink was a 
Datchman by birth, had become a German by naturalisa- 
tion, and held a professorship at Strassburg. But nearly the 
whole of his life’s work was devoted to English philology. 
Besides the present book he wrote a volume of lectures on 
Shakespeare, various studies of Beowulf, and, although a 
foreigner, the best history of English literature, so far as it 
goes, that exists. Unfortunately it was destined to remain 
incomplete, and the monumental edition of Chaucer which 
he designed was never even begun. His learning, industry, 
and judgment are familiar to all scholars of the subjects he 
wlorned. Prof. Kluge bears witness to the energy, devo- 
tion, and charity that marked his private life. 





_— 


The Autobiography of a LDoacher. By Caractacus. 


(Macqueen.) 


Tus is a very disappointing book, although if one thought 
twice before opening a volume thus entitled one would 
expect very little. For ourselves we thought but once, 
opened the book, and saw our error. For how could a 
poacher write a good book? So much the less poacher 
he. A poacher poaches, and there's an end of it. If he 
gets into a book it must be by the aid of another—such as, 
for example, Mr. Bartram, who wrote a good book a few 
years ago called The People of Clopton, full of excellent 
poaching. Or he must be a dilettante at the game, 
like Richard Jefferies, who wrote The Amateur Poacher, 
The poacher of the present pages is Holeombe, a Devon- 
shire man, and not a good practitioner, we consider, 
Afterwards he became a water bailiff, which was _ base. 
“Caractacus"’ figures as editor, but we have no informa- 
tion as to what he has done to the text. It is without 
literary merit. 
Art PuBiications. 

The winds of publication blow where they list, but. when 
they do blow in a given direction a zephyr quickly becomes 
a bowling breeze. We do not know why reproductions of 
masterpieces of art have suddenly become so popular, but. 
there is no doubt of the fact. ‘Two out of the four or five 
series now in the bookshops are before us. In their 
Evramples of Great Artists, which is a continuation of 
their Hundred Best Pictures, Messrs. Letts achieve excel! 
lent results in photogravure. Among the reproductions 
found in the first six parts (published at Is: net) of their new 
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album we notice the conspicuous success of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s portrait of Mrs. Carnac, Albert Moore's “ Light- 
ning and Light,” Turner’s “ Crossing the Brook,” Greuze’s 
“The Girl with Doves,” Mr. Sargent’s “ Carmencita,” and 
the superb “ Admiral Pulido Pareja” of Velasquez in the 
National Gallery. 

In their Famous Pictures of the World, Messrs. Pearson 
essay the far more difficult medium of colour, with cor- 
responding uncertainty of result. Pictures in which red 
predominates are apt to come out painfully red, as in the 
case of Fred Walker's “ The Harbour of Refuge” and Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones’s “ King Corphetua and the Beggai' 
Maid,” yet this charge cannot be laid to the reproduction 
of Turner’s “ Fighting Temeraire,” which is very satisfac- 
tory. Hobbema’s perennial “ Avenue” is another success, 
and Mr. Yeames’s memorable historical painting, “And 
when did you last see your Father?” will assuredly satisfy 
most purchasers of the part containing it. 

The Magazine of Art (Cassell) for February is an inter- 
esting number, with a good deal in it that is of literary 
interest. Mr. F. G. Kitton writes on “Some Portraits of 
Sir Walter Scott,” this being his second iliustrated article 
on the subject. Mr. Kitton tells how, in 1820, Chantrey 
set himself to produce a “ poetical phasis of Scott’s coun- 
tenance,” but changed his mind after seeing Scott. in cheer- 
ful talk at breakfast. He then said to Allan Cunningham : 
“This will never do. I shall never be able to please 
myself with a perfectly serene expression. I must try his 
conversational look—take him when about to break into 
some sly, funny old story.” Which he did. Other inter- 
esting papers are those by Mr. Joseph Grego on Thomas 
Rowlandson, “The Variousness of Goya,” by “S.,” and 
the “In Memoriam” article on the late Mr. E. Onslow 
Ford, by Mr. M. H. Spielmann. A curious question is 
raised by a French correspondent in the “Notes and 
Queries” column. A reproduction of a girlish head is 
given, and the question propounded is, “Is this the por- 
trait. of Queen Victoria?” The owner thinks it may be 
such, and that the artist may be Landseer. But, with the 
editor, we question whether this view will be generally 
adopted. 

The most conspicuous feature of the February Art 
Journal (Virtue) is an admirable illustrated essay on 
Kate Greenaway, by Mr. Austin Dobson, who relates the 
following of his friend: “I remember that once, during 
a country walk, she gave me a long account of her child- 
hood, which I wish I could reproduce in detail. But I 
know that she told me that she had been brougit up in 
just such a neighbourhood of red roofs and ‘gray. old 
gardens’ as she depicts in her drawings; and that, in 
some of the houses, it was her particular delight to turm 
over ancient. chests and wardrobes filled with the flowered 
frocks and capes of the Jane Austen period.” 

Parliament Past and Present (Hutchinson) starts 
auspiciously on its serial progress, which will extend to 
eighteen fortnightly parts. It is clear that the publishers 
have set themselves to carry out their undertaking with 
final and compelling excellence. The illustrations, which 
will number six hundred, are authentic, artistic, and ad- 
mirably produced. Each part, in addition to a large num- 
ber of “ process ” illustrations, will contain one full-page 
coloured plate and one full-page photogravure. In Part I. 
the coloured plate is a reproduction of the portrait of 
Queen Elizabeth in the National Portrait Gallery. The 
text, evidently compiled with care, is by Mr. Arnold 
Wright and Mr. Philip Smith. 

--In Cartoons for the Year 1901, Mr. Punch has gathered 
up his weekly pictorial comments on the events of a year 
which, as Mr. Lucy says in his introduction, was unique in 
British annals. His description of the uncertainty 


which existed in the House of Commons within ten 
minutes of its meeting last January as to the style 
of the Soveréign® to whom allegiance was tobe sworn 
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is piquant reading, and his summary of the year 
as. a whole is adequate and entertaining. Not a few of 
the cartoons by Mr. Linley Sambourne and Mr. 
Bernard Partridge retain their power to amuse or strike 
the mind. The first artist's “ Difficult Steering,” of 
February 20, represents Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour 
in a motor-car stopped by Army Re-organisation. ‘“ Hang 
these ‘improvements,’ Arthur! Do you think we shall get 
through?” Very snappy in its effect is the cartoon of 
July 17, in which in his efforts to make his coat (the 
Liberal Party) meet in front, Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man splits the garment down his back. Some of Mr. Ber- 
nard Partridge’s cartoons have much beauty, notably “ The 
Wolves of Anarchy,” September 18, and the London back- 
ground in “Colonel Jonathan J. Bull, or What John B. 
May Come To,” November 27. 


Fiction. 

By Miles Amber. (Unwin. 6s.) 

Tus is the first of a new series of “ first novels” which Mr. 
Unwin has projected. It makes an excellent beginning. 
Mr. Amber's story is in three parts; if the second and 
third parts had been equal to the first, the novel would have 
been a truly fine work. But they are not. Mr. Amber 
fails where so many young authors fail, in the architectonic 
quality. His book lacks shape; the breadth is all at one 
end—the wrong end. It is like a stream that after noble 
sweeps disappears pitifully underground. Hence the book, 
instead of being called fine, may only be called interesting 
or remarkable. Remarkable it certainly is. Mr. Amber's 
first hero—he deals with two—is a yeoman of much land 
and long ancestry, who marries a gipsy girl, and has two 
children, Esther and Rhoda. The first part of the novel 
is mainly occupied with the childhood of these strange girls. 
And it is an admirable piece of work, full of sheer insight 
and the sense of beauty, and written in a style whose 
austerity has a singular effectiveness. In this part, and 
indeed all through the book, occur phrases which stick in 
the mind. _ Speaking of the little girls, and of the respective 
attitudes towards them of the gipsy mother and the con- 
scientious nursemaid Betty, the author says: “They were 
all young then, and the babies were without opposing wills, 
lovely playthings that Betty took care of and put away at 
night.” The characters are always saying the impressive 
thing. ‘Go in and tell her we're sorry, Esther ; but you're 
not to say we'll never do it again.” When the first hero 
is dying, and Betty suggests a clergyman, Madgwick, the 
old farm hand, objects: “Master George han’t never 
wronged no one ; there be no call to terrify un now.” And 
Esther on the same occasion says: “ Betty, all the house is 
waiting as if it was expecting someone; every room is 
awake and listening” (ef. /’Jntruse). And it is Esther, 
grown-up and married, who says: “Oh, Betty, I can’t 
believe in ghosts! There are too many that we have not 
seen!” Esther’s aristocratic mother-in-law says to her son’s 
humble wife: “You must realise from the first how small 
the world is. Just afew of us wherever we find ourselves— 
and we feel at home everywhere—just ourselves, dear child, 
and outside the barbarian hordes.” 

But detached phrases do not make a book, and the first 
part of Westons is far better than any fragment of that 
part. It has homogeneity, atmosphere. In the second 
part, in the person of his second hero, Robin, Esther’s hus- 
band, Mr. Amber has attempted to portray the genius who 
lives solely by.the light of nature. It was an ambitious 
attempt, succeeding brilliantly in patches, but on the whole 
a failure. The Ferdinand and Miranda business i8 beauti- 
fully conceived, but Mr. Amber's imagination was obviously 
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unequal to the task. Indeed, after page 100 the imagi- 
native grip gradually slackens. Much of the third part we 
fear we have not comprehended, though the writing is 
simple enough. 

We shall watch Mr. Amber’s future with interest. That 
he has some of the qualities necessary to the outfit of a 
really fine novelist is quite clear. But we doubt whether 
he possesses the architectonic gift—the threefold ability 
to see his work first in plan and in elevation, to keep that 
plan and elevation always in sight to the end, and to exalt 
his imagination to the varying heights of emotional inten- 
sity which the scheme demands. At present he does not 
seem to have the bird’s eye ; nor can he rely on his imagina- 
tion at a crisis. 





Sordon. By Benjamin Swift. (Methuen. 6s.) 

In Sordon, which is a short story in its fundamental con- 
ception, “ Benjamin Swift” has struck a new vein and pro- 
duced his best book. Sordon is a psychological study, 
like the author’s other novels ; but it is based on a “ situa- 
tion.” The value of the work depends solely on that 
situation, out of which all the interest springs. In a word, 
anything extraneous to the situation would be purely ad- 
ventitious, superfluous, and bad in art. The book is what 
the French call a roman a thése. It resembles, in method, 
such plays as Dumas’ La Femme de Claude, and, more 
closely, Hervieu’s ’Enigme, which latter is now filling the 
Théatre Frangais three times a week. Murder is always 
interesting, and the thesis is: That the true friends of a 
man suffering from an incurable and agonising disease are 
justified in killing him if the man himself wishes it. Percy 
Kingswood’s three friends, Henry Beckingham, the sane 
and honest man, Lucian Woolnoth, the mystic poet, and 
Darrel, the rather weak-kneed doctor, decide to commit 
murder. They do in fact shorten Percy’s life by six weeks. 
But there is a nurst in the case. Louise Belters is an un- 
scrupulous woman; she loves Beckingham, who loves 
another, and she discovers the murder. We have disclosed 
sufficient of the plot to indicate its stark interest. Mr. 
Swift handles his very fine situation with a skill and a 
power that are almost unfailing. He selects his landscape 
with admirable taste, and utilises it with genuine poetic 
efféct. He carries the drama to a logical, convincing, and 
happy conclusion. Save for ‘one or two faults, the thing 
is done just about as well as it could be. The faults are 
these: The anxiety of Percy to die is not fully exposed to 
the reader; and accordingly Percy’s cry for life at the 
moment of death, instead of startling the reader by its 
dramatic contrast, seems only to confirm a suspicion which 
in reality is euite groundless. The love affair of Becking- 
ham’s fiancée’s brother, though in itself excellent, is quite 
irrelevant to the theme, and raises hopes of a complication 
which are disappointed. Lastly, Mr. Swift’s style, though 
simpler and less affected than is usual with him, still stands 
in need of improvement. We cannot, for example, find any 
justification for such a Gallicism as: “ Mrs. Haxby saved 
herself round a corner to hide her tears.” But the book is 
thoroughly good. It absorbs, as much by its ingenuity in 
the use of material as by the force of its imagination. 


The Insane Root. By Mrs. Campbell Praed. (Unwin. 6s.) 
Human shapes are often seen in the vegetable creation. 
Italian symbolism gives us neglected children in the form 
of twisted trees ; Daphne in Greek legend became a laurel : 
in Japan the willow is an enchanted woman. Yet one 
sees little but gesture in such growths to recall human- 
kind. Small wonder, then, that the mandrake, with its 
grotesque likeness to a human being—a likeness as of a 
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prehistoric carving—should fill the vulgar with that awe 
which in them produces the sort of coarse and voluble 
legend which serves to remind them that life holds a few 
secrets still. The mandrake has done more; it has 
screamed to Mrs. Praed to celebrate it in a novel. The 
result. lies before us—bad, inasmuch as the mandrake is 
not really needed in the story any more than in a Scotch 
broth ; good, inasmuch as it kolds the attention by an 
interesting chain of thought. 

Mrs. Praed supposes her hero, by the power of the man- 
drake and his own will, to steal a beautiful body while 
the soul is temporarily absent during an operation under 
chloroform. It is a base crime, and one is rather sur- 
prised, later on in the narrative, to find the perpetrator 
of it speaking vehemently of “my own conscience” and 
scorning to “be false” to “my own code of honour.” 
The flow in these pages of undistinguished rhetoric is, to 
be frenk, a little too free and copious ;‘ but there is 
imagination and poetry in the idea that the excluded soul 
—tke soul, by the way, of a coarse and treacherous secre- 
tary of legation—partially repossesses its former home 
whenever the actual tenant thinks grossly or for himself 
alone. A Pacha (of one very astounding tale) makes a 
picturesque figure, and the story flares into melodrama 
“in the Kabyle country ” with an effectiveness whick none 
will dispute wko can perceive literary skill even in char- 
latanism, and admire the “thing seen” even in the midst 
of things invented. 


Notes on Novels. 
[These notes on the Week’s Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.] 

Tue Love or Ricuarp Herrick. By Araperta Keneay. 

A modern story, interesting and amusing, with enough 
affairs of the heart in it to satisfy the most exacting. The 
novel opens with a proposal: it ends with a “ Dear, I have 
deserved you’; and on the title-page is printed this frag- 
ment of a remark made by one of the characters. “ In 
most men's lives Woman assumes three aspects: the 
woman he loves, and for some reason or other does not 
marry ; the woman he marries, and for some reason or 
another does not love; the woman he neither loves nor 
marries, but who for some reason or another has an attrac- 
tion for him.”” (Hutchinson. 6s.) 

Fan FirzGerawp. By H. A. Hinkson. 

An Irish story, bright, and suggesting high spirits. Fan 
is the attractive daughter of Mr. Fitzgerald, of Rathbeg, 
who invites his young kinsman, Dick Burke, to spend 
a few days with him, which brings the story well 
under weigh. Fan puzzled Dick considerably. “ His 
intellectual training had taught him to look to well- 
ascertained premises for his conclusion. Fan's disregard 
of logic, as he understood it, bewildered him.” But in 
the end all is well and fair with Dick and Fan. (Chatto. 
6s.) 

His Dainty Warm. 


A melodramatic story, wherein a marquis, masquerading 
as a commercial traveller, wooes the daughter of a licensed 
victualler. The story opens in Piccadilly Circus, at 
11.55 p.m., introducing Geoffrey Orde and Lord Erlne. 
The next morning, in spite of the dissipations of the 
previous night, Geoffrey Orde was busy at the table of his 
snug sitting-room at eight o'clock, “ correcting the proofs 
of an abstruse article which was destined to create a 
sensation in the literary world before many weeks had 
passed.” (Hutchinson. 6s.) 


Tue Story or Even. By Dotr Wryuuarpe. 


A South African novel dealing mainly with social life in 
Cape Colony, and, incidentally, with the war. A few pages 
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from the end Ladysmith is nearly surrounded, and “ Dad 

says there will be a lot of nasty fighting for the Home 

—-.. The author appends this dedication to the 
k: 


Pass, mine Enemy,— 

Friend, pause and look : 

I, Dolf Wyllarde, r 

Have written this book. 
(Heinemann. 6s.) 


Tue Avrtocrats. By Cuarues K. Lusn. 


A story of political life in America, with descriptions of 
the methods of the American politician. It bears on the 
title-page this explanatory snatch from Pope: 

Get place and wealth, if possible, with grace ; 

If not, by any means get wealth and place. 
The story, which, we are informed, has had a great success 
in the United States, is very American. Here is a fragment : 
“« Yes,’ assented the young lady, with a smile that would 
have done credit to’ Olga Nethersole, ‘it is indeed a 
charming evening.” (Methuen. 6s.) 


For EnGuanp. By Morice Gerarp. 


There is no lack of exciting incidents in this story, and 
the pictures are as sensational as the author of the book 
could desire. Stéphanie, Princess Dolgorouki, opens the 
ball. Cabinet ministers had offered her marriage in. vain. 
For her own reasons she favoured Marcion Dacres. Mar- 
cion was a journalist who, on the strength of an article in 
the Daily Mentor, was appointed “ to the headship of a 
very important department of the Admiralty.” Where-. 
upon the First Lord was asked by his intimates, “ In what 
unknown ocean he had angled for his last fish?” (Ward, 
Lock. 6s.) 


Tue FounperRED GaALLEon. By WEatHER3Y CHESNEY. 


The story of a hunt for treasure in the good ship 
Eureka. It begins, as all such yarns should, in the city 
of Bristol. There, in a room in Shaftoe Street, the Doctor 
and the Captain read the “yellow manuscript.” The 
Doctor is doubtful if Captain Colepepper can raise that 
Spanish gold “ from where it now lies embedded deep in 
the ooze of the Atlantic.” But the Captain was one of the 
right sort. “Man,” he said, “it’s there, I: tell you, just 
waiting for us to take it.” (Methuen. 6s.) 


Tae TELLER. By E. N. Westcorr. 


A short story of sixty odd pages, by the author of David 
Harum. The book also contains a series of letters written 
by Mr. Westcott to his daughter and others, a brief bio- 
graphy, and four portraits. 


Tae ‘Lover Fverrtrves. By Joun FINnEMorE. 


An historical romance. Early on a fine August morning 
in the year 1685 the narrator rode through Winchester on 
his way home from London, his man, Tom Torr, at his 
heels. (Pearson. 6s.) é 


CLARE NUGENT. By E. O’Connor Morris. 


A love-story, opening with tea and continuing with 
wealth and property, and titles and carriages, and cards 
and croquet, and country house life and village gossip. In 
short, a novel of a wholesome novelette type, in which 
the heroine is well looked after and all the chapters nicely 
capped “with quotations from the poets. - Digby,. Long. 
6s.) Se oe i “oe te hae oul yi di 4 
Tue Woman Hn Cuoss. By R. M; Kennepy. 

Another tea-cup love-story. In the first paragraph the 
speaker allows “the Wedgwood teacup she had been 
meditatively holding to drop into its saucer with an 
emphatic click.” Sundry knots are cut and tied. (Digby; 
Long. - 6s.)° ee i iia i ? 
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Humour Old and New. 


THE most damnatory criticism of the New Humour is the 
fact that it is so called. By the particle and by the adjec- 
tive, and by both together, it is judged. Humour which 
naturally comes to be called “the” is clearly as banal 
and punctual as “the” milk. But whereas it is good to 
believe that one’s morning milk is new, the adjective does 
but reduce humour to the level of the new dress-sleeve. It 
signifies that it is less a staying fact than a brief fashion. 
The new dance, the new dog, the new handshake, the new 
note-paper, the new game, the new religion, the new 
humour: all tire and pass. Especially the new humour. 

The New Humour is American humour brought over (for 
the present) in English bottoms, and duly bonded and 
cleared at Liverpool. Beyond praise has been the skill of its 
importers in adapting and advertising it during the last 
quarter of a century. Its advantages were great. It was 
amusing, it was abundant, it was new with the newness of 
the telephone, and it arrived just when the sense of humour 
had been made compulsory in these islands. It carried 
everything before it, except Punch. We begin to applaud 
the exception. In this week’s Punch we read : 





SEASONABLE. 
"Arry’s Friend. What's the proper dinner for Ash 
Wednesday ? 
*Arry. Why, ‘ash mutton o’ course. 


If this is indigent, it is at least indigenous; if it is not 
corn, neither is it corn-cob. There-is something fine and 
faithful unto death in a twentieth-century joke that would 
have appealed to Theodore Hook, who, of course, is much 
older than Aristophanes. Mr. Punch tempts us to adapt 
Goldsmith : 


As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale and midway leaves the storm, 
Though round his chair Missouri's jokes are sped 
Eternal punshine settles on his head. 


To be sure, for most of us the old humour is put away like a 
garment, and the long dynasty of its kings—Theodore 
Hook, Tom Hood, Mark Lemon, Henry J. Byron, Laman 
Blanchard, Douglas Jerrold—seems little more than a 
scroll of names. Yet what names! What fellows! Con- 
sider the fact that we no longer breed the continuously 
witty man. Our humorists become rich almost as quickly 
as they become insufferable, and are found building stables 
in the country to prove that we laughed (once) in London. 
In a twilight so friste and in a silence so unbroken by 
authorised laughter, Messrs. Chatto and Windus have had 
the idea to bring forth a new edition of Theodore Hook’s 
Choice Humorous Works. We feel little surprise and no 
shock. -We see now that the casting away of Mrs. Rams- 
bottom was never absolute, and that the good lady’s many 
announcements of her return to town, in her letters, had 
in them more vitality than she knew. “ My dear B.,” she 
writes to John Bull, “I. only right you a short Billy do 
te tell you we are all. combing to the Mephistophiles “on 
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Twosday. Some of us travails by the Dover onion, an 
uncommon good stag, and Lavy and her spouse in their 
broach.” Indeed—such is the prophetic element in Coin- 
cidence—this very return to London from the Continent 
on October 13, 1829, has to do with the presence of these 
letters on our table. For Mrs. Ramsbottom proceeds :— 
“ What I have cheefly to say is, that I have been purveiled 
upon to publish my Original Letters to you in a serious. 
Fulmer is kind enuff to say he will do notes to them, and_ 
write a biggraphical scratch of my life, and have my head 
in a plate for a fruntispece—I beleive I am to be lithoto- 
mized, which is cheaper than copper.” Thus it was that the 
wit and wisdom of Dorothea Julia Ramsbottom was given 
to the world. Can we lay our hands on our midriffs and de- 
clare that we have no need of it to-day? Of course, Mrs. 
Ramsbottom’s vein was not “new,” and it is a glaring 
mistake on the part of Mr. Fulmer—or of whoever 
wrote the “ biggraphical scratch ” prefixed to this edition— 
to say that the Ramsbottom Papers were “ the precursors 
of all the Mrs. Malaprops, Mrs. Partingtons, and Mrs. 
Browns of a later generation.” Mrs. Malaprop had de- 
ranged her epitaphs nearly half a century before Mrs. 
Ramsbottom began to keep a dairy—so called, as she 
learnedly explained, from containing the cream of her 
information. Indeed, one of Mrs. Ramsbottom’s observa- 
tions reads almost like an echo of Mrs. Malaprop’s most 
historic remark. In her impressions of Paris, describing 
the Louvre, she says: “I own, amongst the statutes, the 
Fighting Alligator pleased me most.” 

Mrs. Ramsbottom’s comments on the masterpieces of paint- 
ing and sculpture which she saw in Paris and Rome are 
uniformly piquant. Like many of us since, she was rather 
wearied by the Rubenses at the Louvre, though the grounds 
of her objection were all her own. “As for Rubens’s pic- 
tures, I could not look at them; for, though Mr. Fulmer 
kept talking of the drapery, I saw no drapery at all; in 
one, which is of Adonass preventing Venice from being 
chaste, the lady is sitting on a gold-striped jacket.” Jn 
the same spirit of careful observation, she writes from 
Rome :—“ The Veteran (which I used foolishly to call the 
Vacuum till I had been there) is also filled with statutes 

the statute of the Racoon is very moving; its tail 
is prodigious long, and goes round three on ’em—the 
Antipodes is also a fine piece of execution.” It shows the 
candour of Mrs. Ramsbottom’s mind that she should be so 
frequently willing to admit that her ideas under- 
went alteration during her travels. Her correction of 
Vacuum to Veteran may seem a small point, but honesty 
breathes in her admission from Rome to John Bull that 
“ All the stories you hear of the Carnals keeping colum- 
bines is entirely calomel—they nese better than to do such 
things as those—for my part, I hope to see the day when 
all extinction of religion is forgot, and we shall see all our 
halters occupied by Popish priests.” This is one of Mrs. 
Ramsbottom’s great moments, and her words catch the fine 
abandon of her mood. “ Why,” she asks in scorn, “ why 
should we Hairyticks stick up for ovr authordoxies, or any 
other sich, or despise the Roming Catlicks—why, we are 
decanters from the holy church ourselves, just as much as 
the Sauceinions and the Hairyuns, and the Whistlings, or 
any others, are from hours—can’t we wusship, every ove 
after his own fashion—look at the Qvackers—+there’s a sex, 
so pyehouse, and demure, and desunt, in everything good 
and proper.” Yet in more worldly - matters. Mrs.. Rams- 
bottom was no reactionary: in almost the last words’ she 
wrote she declared that she was all for Reform, and Lord 
Groy, and Universal Suffering, and Vote by Ballad. 

It is expressly admitted by her daughter, Lavinia Rams- 
bottom, “ who acts as my amaranthus,” that “Mamma has 
not devoted much of her time to the study of English, and 
does not understand French at all,” These limitations are 
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necessarily united in Mrs. Ramsbottom’s letters from 
France. She writes: “When we had dined we had some 
coffee, which is here called cabriolet,” and concludes a de- 
scription of a review on the Champs de Mars with the ob- 
servation that “ the troops performed their revolutions with 
decision, and,” having completed these gracefully, “ fired a 
fille de joy, and returned to their quarters.” Yet this sim- 
plicity of error is more than counterbalanced by the unex- 
pected profundity of some of Mrs. Ramsbottom’s remarks. 
Thus, in her hotel at Calais, on the occasion of her first 
crossing, she tells us that “ if it had not been for the entire 
difference of the style of furniture, the appearance of the 
place, and the language and dress of the attendants, I never 
should have discovered that we had chatiged our country in 
the course cf the day.” 

With all her easy handling of high topics and general 
subjects — the elaborate comparison she draws be- 
tween Brighton and Margate should not escape mention— 
Mrs. Ramsbottom is never more engaging than when she is 
affording us a glimpse of those who are near and dear to her. 
From Cheltenham, where two of her youngest daughters 
had the measles, she writes: “There is not much 
stirring here; the good effect of the waters is 
quite perspicuous in our family ; we are all mending, and 
exorcise ourselves for four hours at a time on what is called 
the well walk, which is a different place from the sick walk, 
which is entirely for imphaleeds.” Even at Cheltenham 
Mrs. Ramsbottom’s heart is in London. “You will be 
pleased to hear that I have let my house in Montague Place, 
unfurnished with conveniences, for three hundred and 
twenty pounds a year, besides taxis ; and I have skewered a 
nice residence in the Regent’s Park, within ten doors of the 
Call-and-see-um, where the portrait of St. Paul is to be 
exhibited, and where I hope you will. visit us; my two 
youngest, which is a shooten-up, is uncommon anxious to 
know you, now they have made there debutt into saucyty. 
The young one is a feline cretur as ever trod shoe leather. 
The other is more of an orty crackter, with very high 
spirits. They are indeed quite the Theliar and Molpomona 
of the Ramsbottoms.” 

Have we been betrayed into acceptance of Mrs. Rams- 
bottom as a real personage? Well, that is Theodore Hook's 
triumph ; even in this medium he has made her, somehow, 
a person of flesh and blood. No doubt all this is very passé 
humour. But it is humour, and can be quoted as such. 
Have we to-day a humour which seventy years hence will be 
quoted as the humour of our day? We rather. doubt it. 
The New Humour, as it is called, is derivative, and posterity 
will go to its fountain-head. Hook's fun, though not origi- 
nal in conception, was at least purely English. |The 
best humour of recent years has been that which has ex- 
ploited the costermonger; but it remains departmental. 
What men thirst for is a humour for which there is no recipe 

absolute humour. In short, the new humour must. be 
new in the sense that it is individual and inimitable. Is 
such a humour insight? The question is an important one, 
and we shall answer it without hesitation. Mr. W. W. 
Jacobs has it. His humour is individual, yet English ; and 
as irresistible as it is unforced. It is not exactly a fat 
humour. You might call it thin, not in the critical sense, 
but meaning that it is lambent, pervasive, and bo-peepishly 
omnipresent. It is incidenisJ, yet abundant. In his best 
stories you never feel that Mr. Jacobs has set himself to be 
funny. He sets himself to tell a light story, and he tells it 
with genuine humour. We have queted much from Theo- 


dore Hook ; we will end with a passage from Mr. Jacobs’s 
story, * To Have and to Hold,” in his Light Freights. The 
old man outside the Cauliflower Inn is giving his reminis- 
cences of one Job Brown, a village. dealer, who preached 
tectotalism in a particularly trying manner, 
it drinking : 


He preached 
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“The chaps about ’ere got. sick of .’is talk. They was 
poor men mostly, same as they are now, and they. could 
only drink a little ale now and then ; an’ while they was 
doing of it they ’ad to sit and listen to Job Brown, who 
made lots o’ money dealing, drinking pint arter pint 0’ 

in and beer and calling it pison, an’ saying they was 
illing theirselves. ; 

“ Sometimes ’e used to get pitiful over it, and sit shaking 
‘is ‘ead at ’em for drowning theirselves in beer, as he 
called it, when they ought to be giving the money to 
their wives and families. He sat down and cried one 
night over Bill Chambers’s wife’s toes being out of ’er 
boots. Bill sat struck all of a ’eap, and it might ‘ave 
passed off, only Henery Walker spoke up for ‘im, and 
said that he scarcely ever ’ad a pint but wot somebody 
else paid for it. There was unpleasantness all round 
then, and in the row somebody knocked one o’ Henery’s 
teeth out. 

“ And that wasn’t the only unpleasantness, and at last 
some cr the chaps put their ’eads together and agreed 
amon their.elves to try and help Job Brown to-give 
up the drin. They kep’ it secret from Job, but_ the 
next time ’e came in and ordered a pint, Joe Gubbins 
—aving won the toss—drank it by mistake, and went 
straight off ‘ome as ’ard as ‘e could, smacking ’is lips. 

“He ’ad the best of it, the other chaps ’aving to ’old 
Job down in ’is chair, and trying their ‘ardest to explain 
that Joe Gubbins was only doing him a kindness. He 
seemed to understand at last, and arter a long time ’e 
said as ’e could see Joe meant to do ’im a kindness, but. 
’e ‘d better not do any more.” 


That is a new humour worth talking about. Observe its 
extreme simplicity, its almost childlike naturalness. Yet 
the picture of Joe Gubbins going “ straight off ’ome as ’ard 
as ’e could, smacking ’is lips,” could not be bettered. Mr. 
Jacobs’s humour is new and true humour. It is wnassum- 
ing, and his own. 





Things Seen. 


The Placard: 


Suovet-HAt; loose, black clothes; long, raisty frock-coat ; 
flapping trousers ; square-toed boots; an ungloved hand 

grasping an unfolded umbrella—he was plainly a country 
clergyman, simple, kindly, beloved by his flock, unused to 
crowds. A good gardener, no doubt; one who knew the 
signs of the weather; an adept talker with farmers . about 
crops, and the prospects of the lambing season.. No longer 
young, but not frostbitten by the years; a plodder through 
muddy lanes, a spare eater ; an egg-with-his-tea-man,,and to 
bed at ten by the light of one candle. The kind of’ figure 
you would least expect, or least wish to see, in the Strand 
at the busiest hour of the afternoon. Yet there it was I 
saw him. Strangely out of place he seemed, and I am 
sure he was longing for his fields and his leisurely villagers. 
He walked slowly and timidly, pushed here and there by 
the crowd. Plainly London was too much for him, un- 
congenial, bewildering. I could have taken this lost shep- 
herd by the arm and whispered: “ Friend, go home! 
This is no place for you!” Indeed, home seemed to be in 
his mind as he stood on the refuge that faces Waterloo 
Bridge, for he looked longingly southwards: towards the 
station, and hesitated. But he did.not turn homewards 
just then. He crossed the road and went slowly down the 
Strand, as if his cup of distaste for all he saw around 
him was not not yet quite full. Then, suddenly, the cup 
brimmed over. A few paces beyond was a -book- 
seller’s shop, and in front stood a framed placard— 
black letters on white—: “ We are offering a large selec- 
tion of Bibles at a discount of 66 per cent.” He shook 
his head mournfully, turned, ‘and made his way quickly 
over Waterloo Bridge towards the station: -*- - ~~~: 
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The Renewal of Youth. 


I noricep the dog first... He was a staid, square 
animal, picked out in black and tan, and the eight or nine 
summers that had passed over him had left him more 
solemn and pompous than seemed fitting in one whose 
extraction was so dubious; for Nature, in hesitating 
whether to make him retriever or spaniel, had ended in 
making him neither. From the dog my eyes wandered to 
his master, a tall, dignified old gentleman with a 
white beard, who looked a retired Under-Secretary of State, 
at least. They seemed a reverend couple. 

Presently to my surprise the old gentleman lifted his 
stick—itself a dignified object—and hurled it many yards 
away into the meadow. “(Can he be intending that a dog 
like that shall run after it ?”’ I thought. It was even so; 
he encouraged his companion with voice and gesture. At 
first the other took no notice, but walked solemnly on, deep 
in thought. Then it struck him that something was 
happening, and he sat down opposite to his master looking 
at him patiently, as one who should say, “I must bear 
with him; he is younger than I.” The old gentleman 
was not discouraged ; he approached a few yards nearer to 
the stick still urging the other to fetch it. 

While he walked the dog marched slowly by his side, 
and when he stopped sat down again. Entreaties, expostu- 
lations and encouragement all were vain; the animal 
refused to understand what was wanted of him. 

Four times the pair advanced a few yards, and then, 
stopping, repeated the little scene, until finally they almost 
reached the object of contention. Then, and not till then, 

‘the spirit of puppyhood awoke in the ancient bosom once 

more, and with a short bark anda wag of the tail the 
animal trotted carefully up to the stick, seized it in his 
mouth, looked at his master for approbation, and then 
trotted away in the opposite direction, breasted the hill, 
‘and vanished. 


English and French Fiction in 
the 19th Century. 


III. 


THERE remains, of the mid-Victorians, George Eliot. 
Almost certainly the sheer projecting power of her creative 
impulse was less than that of Dickens, Thackeray, or the 
two Brontés. But she gave to the novel a philosophic 
. breadth which it had never before had in England. There 
. might ‘have been no thought in this country during the first 
half of the century, for any trace you will find of it in 
readable English fiction. Our novelists stood aside from 
the profoundest and subtlest activities, and at the best 
busied themselves with the extinction of snobbery and the 
furtherance of humanitarianism. See how the thought 
of an epoch is gathered up in Turgenev’s Fathers and Sons, 
and you will realise to what an extent our great novels had 
been written by persons who were no better than rather 
broad-minded Philistines with a creative gift. George Eliot 
changed all that. Everywhere in her books, especially the 
later, may be perceived an intelligence highly sensitive to 
the real forces at work in national life and thought. And 
she, too, had an eye to see the beauty and rhythm of life: 
the romance of truth. There is no romantic feeling, no 
instinct for beauty, in Jane Austen ; none in Dickens ; and 
almost none, if we except Zsmond, in Thackeray ; it is in- 
conceivable that the man who drew Thackeray’s illustra- 
tions could have had much feeling for beauty. In read- 
_ ing their novels we have a sense of being shut up in a 
world where beauty, like the French journalist’s God, 
. “lacks actuality.” Charlotte. and Emily Bronté began to 
rediscover romance, and George Eliot completed the dis- 
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covery.. She doubly uplifted the novel, and in the variety 
.of her qualities she alone compares with the French 
novelists. The latter, in addition to being novelists, had 
a way of being also dramatists, poets, and critics. In 
fiction Dumas nearly equalled Scott, and found time and 
talent to be one of the chief dramatic forces of the century. 
His plays fill twenty-five volumes. Gautier was a poet as 
great as Tennyson, and a critic second only to Ste. Beuve. 
Hugo was—what was he not! “The.towers of Notre Dame 
are his H.” Balzac put everything into his novels, but 
George Sand and Flaubert and the de Goncourts were 
dramatists and distinguished critics; so was de Maupas- 
sant. These souls lived and acted with amplitude and gran- 
deur. Most of them incredibly fecund, they ranged free 
over life and art, not afraid of meeting truth unexpectedly, 
and not preoccupied when beauty passed by. They would 
work all day and talk about work all night. They /ived 
art ; and no manifestation of art, however original, made 
them “ feel as sick as if they had taken an emetic.” 

The imaginative genius of France during the period 
under our consideration was equally divided between 
poetry, fiction, and drama. In sundry instances, as we have 
just pointed out, her great poets were her great novelists, 
and ker great novelists were her great dramatists. Lamar- 
tine was not greater than Balzac, and Baudelaire was not 
greater than Flaubert. And, further, the great prose is 
to be found in the great novels. Gautier, George Sand, 
Flaubert: who wrote better than these? In short, French 
fiction might carry itself proudly in the stately procession 
of the arts. But in England the case was different. Here 
poetry was pre-eminent, and the great prose was not in 
the great fiction, and there was absolutely no fine drama 
except in verse. As a spirit, an intelligence, an imagina- 
tive force consciously artistic, it is impossible to class 
Scott with Coleridge, Wordsworth, Keats, or Shelley ; it 
is impossible to think of Thackeray or George Eliot with 
Tennyson or the Brownings. The novelists and the poets 
of England were on different planes. The poets held an 
artistic attitude towards life ; the novelists did not. The 
novelists practised a trade, went in fear of their elephan- 
tine patron, hungered unduly for money, and were often 
somewhat pressed for time, writing from montk to month. 
The novelists, those artists, went to America to consoli- 
date their clientéle and amass still more dollars by hiring 
out their personalities. Could they have written an 
honest religio poeta, how different it would have been 
from Wordsworth’s. No more devout, pure, passionate, 
and whole-souled artist than Wordsworth ever lived. He 
began tke century by formulating for the artist a theory 
of conduct and activity which has yet to be superseded ; 
he showed how art may and should permeate the entire 
life of the artist, bequeathing to his successors an invalu- 
able legacy which the poets accepted, but which the 
novelists seemed quite to ignore. Read Thackeray’s 
letters after Keats’s, and the gulf between the artistic 
temper of poetry and the artistic temper of fiction stands 
further revealed. The two men live in different worlds. 
Is there any prose fiction from Scott to Meredith (exclu- 
sive) which in spirituality, in regard for form, in grandeur, 
in profound truth, can compare with The _Brothers, 
Hyperion, The Cenci, or even Aurora Leigh! Poetry is 
higher than prose, but it need not be so high over it as 
the heaven is over the earth. Our novelists were self- 
centred ; their spur was emulation of one another. When 
a'certain instalment of Dickens appéared Thackeray said : 
“Somebody else must and shall do better.” But we do 
not find him getting excited about Aurora Leigh or Para- 
celsus, or La Cousine Bette. He was content in his furrow. 
The indifference of the novelists to the development of 
English prose that was going on under their very eyes 18 
a minor pkenomenon not without considerable signifi- 


‘ cance. Lamb struck a new note, evolved effects before 
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undreamt of. Is there any sign of his influence in the 
prose of fiction? To Ruskin we have already referred. 
Surely the experts to whom prose was the vehicle of ex- 
pression, the one indispensable instrument, should have 
noticed in 1843 that a great master had arisen. Surely 
they should have gathered together in the corners of their 
clubs and talked and talked, and said: “ Listen to this, 
and this. It’s positively original ; it’s a discovery. The 
man has got something to teach us concerning the beauty 
of words.” But no. Up to 1850 no English novelist dis- 
played a catholic, enthusiastic curiosity about the art of 
words. 

And now a change has come over the scene. The novel 
is quiescent in France. The great writers have passed 
away. It may be seriously doubted whether Emile Zola 
after all his labours has accomplished anything truly great, 
and the same doubt applies, more seriously, to Paul Bourget 
and Anatole France. There are no others even possibly 
above the second rank. Paul Hervieu, Marcel Prévost, 
the brothers Rosny, the brothers Margueritte; these 
are distinguished, that is all. The genius of France, 
such as it is, has turned for the prcsent definitely 
towards the drama. In England, while the sheer 
rude intensity of creative force has perhaps dwindled 
since 1860, the art of the novel has certainly 
developed and improved. In George Meredith, for the 
first time in the history of English fiction, we have a writer 
who is both a great poet and a great rovelist ; we have the 
genuine man ef letters. To speak with absolute freedom 
of the living, in this connection, would be inadvisable and 
also useless, but one may assert that Meredith brought 
something to the English novel which it had lacked. He 
gave it stark intellect and radiant beauty; he gave it real 
culture. And his prose goes no longer afoot, but mounted 
on a flaming steed. You feel, in reading him at his best, 
the truth of Mr. Arthur Symons’ recent restatement that 
the essential difference between poetry and prose is merely 
metre. In Thomas Hardy we have a force less agile, less 
fine, but more powerful and certainly more original. Far 
from the Madding Crowd, faulty as it is, conquered new 
ground. In The Wood/anders and T'ess this terrible and 
sombre brooding over nature and simple hearts leaves an 
impression more beautiful in its sadness, more tyrannovs in 
its poignancy, than any to be derived from—(we may as 
well be candid)—Vanity Fair or Jane Eyre or Adam 
Bede. The author of 7'’ess is so sensitive to all manifesta- 
tions of beauty that his stories are steeped in beauty as 
in a fluid. Stevenson showed us words in such a light that 
we thought we had never seen them before. He finally 
extinguished the old get-it-out-anyhow tradition ; he put 
an end to the awful slovenliness of English composition. 
He taught the love of beauty in words. He also, we think, 
wrote the first really great short story since “ Wandering 
Willie’s Tale” in Redgauntlet. We refer to “ Thrawn 
Janet.” There are scores cf magnificent short stories in 
French ; Alfred de Vigny, Merimée, Balzac, Gautier, Flau- 
bert, Daudet, and (not least) de Maupassant, seemed to be 
able to produce them as a matter of course. In England, 
if we except Scenes from Clerical Life, Dickens’ Christ- 
mas bon-bons, and perhaps one of Thackeray’s (and some of 
_ these we emphatically do not except), there were none. 

Probably there are no better short stories in French or 
English than “ Thrawn Janet ” and “ Markheim ” and “ Will 
o’ the Mill.” Indeed, in England the short story has won- 
derfully revived. And here we should note that in A 
Group of Noble Dames Mr. Hardy has achieved unsur- 
passed feats in the technique of pure narrative. 

When we consider the work of these three—Meredith, 
Hardy, and Stevenson—it appears to us that we may regard 
a little less enviously the unafraid truthfulness, the variety, 
the picturesqueness, the inquisitiveness, the culture, the 
' form, the beauty, and the mere charm of the best French 
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fiction. Our novelists, it is conceivable, may have ceased 
to be “ giants,? but they have clothed themselves in beau- 
tiful raiment ; they have walked out of Pall Mall and the 
Vicarages and seen the earth and lived with it, and learnt 
such wisdom as happened to be abroad. At the present 
moment of productiveness, England is in a position to look 
down on France from a great height. If neither Meredith 
nor Hardy write another line, we have six novelists whose 
work is not for this generation only. I mean Joseph 
Conrad, George Gissing, Rudyard Kipling, George Moore, 
Eden Phillpotts, and H. G. Wells. With such work as theirs 
in hand, those who talk of the decadence of the modern 
novel talk nonsense. 


E. A. B. 


In the Air. 


III. 


Wet, what is in tke air? At the moment of writing the 
daily paper yields two subjects only of anything like 
general interest. One is the war, which will not be 
assisted to a conclusion—the only proper object an Englisk- 
man can have in writing about it—by a little essay from 
my pen; the other is the new rules for procedure in tke 
House of Commons—not, perhaps, of much interest in 
themselves, but suggesting reflections on the changing 
relations of governmental constituents in this country. 
But I must avoid politics, which might possibly be read 
into my philosopky of the matter, and I doubt my wisdom 
would overflow my columns. I must remember, too, that 
I am addressing an audience primarily, for the moment, 
interested in literature. 

Such an audience may demand a literary subject. But 


I take the opportunity of pointing out a vulgar error 


which is constantly irritating people who write: it is that 
they are interested only in books and the discussions 
which arise out of them or the personalities of their 
authors, and care nothing for current events of the poli- 
tical, social, or what-not kind. Other people feel bound 
to talk to these writers about books. A learned critic has 
vomplained bitterly of a young lady who‘ asked him if he 
did not think Dickens very vulgar and Thackeray very 
cynical. It was the only literary question she remem- 
bered, I suppose, and she thought that any other subject 
would be out of place. I, too, ‘in my way, have suffered. 
It has been assumed to my face that by reason ‘of.my 
calling I must necessarily know less of public affairs-than 
my interlocutor, who was a country doctor. And I re 
member that once my neigkbour at dinner refused abso- 
lutely to discuss anything but the nature of literary work, 
laying particular stress—just a trifle more sympathetic 
than flattering—on the difficulties I must encounter in 
spelling and grammar. It is another burden added to the 
Toil, envy, want, the patron and the gaol, 


which in Johnson’s time and now are the lot of the man of 
letters. 

No, by the way. We may still envy one another—I am 
free from this vice, but I am told it still infects other 
writers. The publisher can be quite as offensive as tke 
patron, and, for my part, I deplore the extinction of the 
latter most heartily, and would extend a cordial welcome 
to any rich person who should essay the part. The gaol 
still yawns: for if the man of letters cannot now be 
imprisoned for debt he can be imprisoned for not paying 
his debts—which is much the same thing, after all. As 
for want, the better you write the worse you are paid, so 
that tke really accomplished man of letters makes the 
income of a hedger or ditcher, whichever gets least. But 
when you come to the toil I am not with the Doctor. And 
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kere is my ‘connection: people who write are more 
interested than other working men in generai current 
things because (among other reasons, of which later) they 
have more leisure. It is impossible to write for many 
hours a day. Even the industrious Anthony Trollope 
used to finish: his daily task before luncheon. A contem- 
porary writer is in the habit of telling his readers—an 
odd way, in my opinion, of encouraging them—that he 
works for sixteen hours a day, but I fancy he “lies under 
a mistake,” for I would not depreciate his quality. It is 
true that there are one or two geniuses of exceptional 
vitality—I suppose it really is that—whose names you are 
sure to find in any paper, review, or magazine you take 
up. (The sixteen-hours gentleman is not one of them.) 
But you cannot expect such toil from the average writer, 
who has his peculiarly delicate nervous system to consider 
and his freskness of intellect to preserve. He has plenty 
of time for current events. Then he may observe them 
with a sinister eye to an essay—an inducement which 
applies to a far larger “ mob of gentlemen” than formerly, 
but is still regularly operative with himonly. And, again, 
whereas otker workers also may dislike beginning, they 
are forced to begin at a given hour, but he may choose Lis 
own. Your really fine man of letters has, in truth, an 
extraordinary distaste for beginning his work. It is partly 
the knowledge of what mighty upheavals of soul, what 
complicated struggles of brain, must take place in his 
system once he has begun. It is partly the discomfort of 
the writing attitude. Therefore he lingers over the news- 
paper and welcomes an interruption. Thinking once to 
compliment a brother author, I told him that his book had 
prevented my working all day, who replied that the worst 
book ever written would be good enough for that. Even 
so; and for all these reasons we writing people are 
more largely endowed than others for talking of current 
things. , 

To return, however, to our theme. What is in the air 
of the literary world? There is no public disturbance in 
it, I believe. The contributor who disparaged Dickens and 
Thackeray last. week will probably bring bludgeons about 
his head, but, they are still preparing. (If I may say so, 
I think he, made too much of a mental attitude and too 
little of mental powers—but it is not my affair.) Nor is 
there any booming noise in the book market. I am not 

. called upon to expose any demerits that might lurk in some 
recent effort of Mr. Caine or Miss Corelli—a proceeding, I 
hasten to add, which would be both disagreeable and un- 
familiar to me. Personally I dislike these booms, not 
from “envy,” for I feel myself past booming, but because 
I cannot read the books in question, which are sometimes 
worth reading, until the booms are over. It is impossible 
to me calmly and appreciatively to read a book which is 
shouted at me in the thickest ink of the advertiser, which: 
is recommended me by one enthusiastic set of reviewers 
and denounced to me by another, and on which I am ques- 
tioned by every other person I meet. It was only the other 
day that I found the air quiet enough to read Sir Richard 
Calmady, and I reflect that the precious boom might 
have prevented me, if I had died in the interval, from 
enjoying and profiting by one of the most thoroughgoing 

_Studies in humanity I had read for years. A boom would 
be a little convenience for this article, but I am glad there 
is none ; it might be a boom, of something good, and that, 
.28 I said, is a.pity and a danger. 

So there is nothing in the air for our purpose. But all’s 
game to your trifling essayist. Mr. Beerbohm last week 
found a subject in the lack of a word: I have found suffi- 
cient words in the lack of a. subject. 

: - GS. Srreer. 
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Drama. 
The Test of the Actor. 


I was only present at two of the four first nights last 
week: Miss Julia Neilson’s melodrama at the Globe, 
* The Heel of Achilles,’ and Mr. James Welch's farce at 
Terry's, “The New Clown.” Frankly, I can think of 
nothing to say about them. In the melodrama there was 
an attempt at sensation, in the farce an attempt at. fun, 
which could only be enjoyed by leaving all mental respon- 
sibility at home, and giving oneself up to a mood of un- 
reasoning receptiveness. ‘the farce sometimes made me 
laugh, especially as Mr. Welch and Miss Nina Boucicault 
were both good. The melodrama did not give me a single 
thrill, partly because Miss Neilson went through so many 
trying experiences with nerves of marble. ‘rhe play 1s 
meant to tear at one’s susceptibilities, much as “ La Tosca ” 
tears at them. “La Tosca” is not a fine play in itself, 
thovgh it is a much better play than “The Heel of 
Achilles.” But it is the vivid, sensational acting of Sarah 
Bernhardt which gives one all the shudders. Put Miss Nei!- 
son into “ La Tosca” and we should come away unmoved. 

I cannot help wondering at the curious lack of self- 
knowledge in actors. Here is a play, which depends for 
a great deal of its effect or a scene in which Lady Leslie, 
a young Englishwoman in Russia, promises to marry a 
Russian prince whom she hates, in order to save her be- 
trothed lover from being sent to Siberia. The lover is 
shut in between two doors, unable to get out; he is the 
bearer of a State secret, and everything depends on his 
heing able to catch the eleven p.m. train for Berlin. 
The Russian prince stands before the young English- 
woman, offering her the key of the door, the safety of her 
lover, and his own hand in marriage. Now, she has to 
express by her face and her movements all the feelings of 
astonishment, horror, suspense, love, hatred, distraction, 
which such a situation would call up in her. If she does 
not express them the scene goes for nothing. The actress 
stakes all on this scene. 

Now, is it possible that Miss Julia Neilson really 
imagined herself to be capable of rendering this scene as 
it should be rendered? It is a scene that requires na 


_brains, no subtle emotional quality, none of the more 


intellectual merits of acting. It requires simply a great 
passivity to feeling, the mere skil! of letting horrors sweep 
over the face and the body like drenching waves. The 
actress need not know how she does it; she may do it 
without an effort, or she may obtain her spontaneity by 
an elaborate calculation. But to do it at all she must 
be the actress in every fibre of her body; she must be 
able to vibrate freely. ‘If the emotion does not seize her 
in its own grasp, and then seize us through her, it will all 
go for nothing. Well, Miss Neilson sat, and walked, and 
started, and became rigid, and glanced at the clock, and 
knelt, and fell against the wall, and cast her eyes about, 
and threw her arms ovt, and made her voice husky, and 
it all went for nothing. Never for an instant did she sug- 
gest what she was trying to suggest, and after the first 
moment of disappointment the mind was left calmly frea 
to watch her attempt as if it were speculating round a 


- problem. 


How many English actresses, I wonder, would have been 
capable of dealing adequately with such a scene as that? 
I take it,.not because it is a good. scene, but because it. 
affords so rudimentary a test of the capacity for acting. 


- The test of the capacity for acting begins where words 


end ; it is independent of words ; you may take poor words 
as well as fine words: it is all the same. . The embodying 


power, the power to throw open one’s whole nature to an 
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overcoming sensation, the power to render this sensation in 
so inevitable a way that others shall feel it: that is tha 
one thing needful. It is not art, it is not even the be- 
ginning of art; but it is the foundation on which alone 
art can be built. 

The other day, in “ Ulysses,” there was only one piece 
of acting that was quite convincing: the acting of Mr. 
Brough as the Swineherd. It is a small part and an easy 
part, but it was perfectly done. Almost any other part 
would have been more striking and surprising if it had been 
done as perfectly, but no other part was done as perfectly. 
Mr. Brough has developed a stage-personality of his 
own, with only a limited range of emotion, but he has 
developed it until it has become a second nature 
with him. He has only to speak, and he may 
say what he likes; we accept him after the first 
word, and he remains what that first word has shown, 
him to be. Mr. Tree, with his many gifts, his effective 
talents, all his taste, ambition, versatility, never produces 
just that effect : he remains interestingly aside from what. he 
is doing ; you see his brain working upon it, you enjoy his 
by-play ; his gait, his studied gestures, absorb you; “ How 
well this is done!” you say, and “ How well that is done!” 
and, indeed, you get a complete ‘picture out of his repre- 
sentation of the part: a picture, not a man. 

I am not sure that melodrama is not the hardest. test 
of the actor; it is, at least, the surest. All the human 
emotions throng noisily together inthe making of melo- 
drama: they are left there, in their naked muddle, and 
they come to no good end; but there they are. To repre- 
sent any primary emotion, and to be ineffective, is to fail 
in the fundamental thing. All actors should be sent to 
school in melodrama, as all dramatic authors should learn 
their trade there. 


ArTHUR Symons. 


Art. 


Etchings, Pictures, and a Masterpiece. 


So Leighton House is not to belong to the nation—at pre- 
sent. The public grip is never very firm where objects of 
art interest are concerned ; but although the Kensington 
Borough Council has not seen its way to accept the gift of 
the late President's house, it still remains accessible to 
the public. Leighton House is put to many uses. Musio 
may be heard there, pictures and sketches seen, and lec- 
tures on art followed. But a house without a master, 
where everything recalls him, and emphasises his absence, 
has its cheerless note. The ghost of that courteous, eager 
figure haunts the rooms. You think of him in the cold 
gaiety of the Arab hall, where the only sounds are the clat- 
ter of your feet on the tiles, and the methodical drip of 
the fountain; by the staircase, on whose balustrade a 
stuffed peacock once stood sentinel ; in the studio, where, 
on Sunday afternoons, he held his small court, himself 
quite as imposing as Zeus at Her Majesty’s Theatre, but 
with a youthfulness, and a personal interest in men and 
affairs, that the Zeus at Her Majesty’s does not attempt to 
simulate. 

The studio, at present, on Wednesday afternoons, is 
being put to admirable use. Mr. Windsor Fry is delivering 
a course of six lectures on “A Brief History of the Art of 
Painting, from Cimabue to Leighton.” The task is tre- 
mendous, but Mr. Fry, ingeniously borrowing a hint from 
the astronomers, and with the help of lantern slides, has 
so docketed and boxed his subject that he is able to range 
from Cimabue to Leighton in six afternoons. Imagine a 
chess-board ‘of thirty-six ‘squares, the horizontal lines of 
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squares, counting from the top to the foot, representing the 
six centuries, each century thus having six squares to itself. 
The first set of squares belongs to the fourteenth century ; 
each square represents a country, and in each square 
of country blaze the stars representing the painters who 
were eminent in that period. Thus, in the fourteenth: cen- 
tury, the Italy square has eleven stars, the Flemish three, 
the other countries none; and so on to the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, when Italy becomes cloud-covered and 
England alight with stars. Mr. Fry is a sympathetic 
lecturer, a lecturer who, when some masterpiece after his 
own heart is thrown upon the screen, will momentarily 
forget his scrip, and, gazing at the picture, murmur to him- 
self, rather than to nis audience, “Is it not beautiful— 
beautiful?” 

In the smaller studio at Leighton House Miss Fortescue 
Brickdale is holding a loan exhibition of her paintings. 
The work of this lady is, I believe, popular among collectors 
who buy pictures to hang in the snug rooms of houses that 
make no pretence to be mansions—justly. Miss Brickdale 
is a cultivated and fastidious painter. Modern life does 
not attract her. She is of the pre-Raphaelite school, with 
hints of Rossetti, and Mr. Byam Shaw at his best. She is 
allegorical and literary, illustrating in herself the wise 
saying that “the artist does not see things as they are, but 
as he is.” She is a colourist ; her drawing is clear and firm 
if a trifle hard, and her pictures may mean just as much 
as the beholder chooses them to mean. All her small 
canvases tell some sort of a story, in symbolistic guise, 
from “Youth and the Lady” to “Thou art unto them as 
a very Lovely Song of one that hath a Pleasant Voice,” and 
“ Thou Fool, this Night thy Soul shall be required of Thee.” 

Miss Brickdale is quietly cultivating her own garden, and 
following in this respect, but in a most dissimilar manner, 
the example of M. Alphonse Legros, a collection of whose 
works may now be seen at the Ryder Gallery. It is not 
in any way a representative collection of that veteran’s 
life-work, but just such things as the proprietor of this 
gallery was able to gather together—some memorable 
etchings, a few portraits, and half a dozen landscapes. M. 
Legros, at whose feet, in past days, many hundreds of 
Slade students have sat, is of that company who have 
“ worked in a calm corner of their own, from, the flux 
and reflux of the great currents of their time.” Probably 
not one in fifty of those who pay their shillings at the 
Royal Academy turnstile know anything about the late 
Slade Professor, arid yet, in his way, he can be described 
as an Old Master in his lifetime. But I would not willingly 
accept the task of explaining why. When one thinks of 
him visions of strong, noble-looking portrait heads rise 
up—portraits that were often executed against time, to 
the wonder of audiences. One remembers, too, pictures 
signed Legros in the galleries of French towns, and the 
“Amende Honorable,” in the Luxembourg, purchased as 
long ago as 1868. But it is as an etcher that M. Legros 
makes the strongest appeal—that art so fascinating, so 
difficult ; so disastrous in weak hands, so vital when the 
strong brain and the seeing eye impress themselves upon 
the plate. There is a time for all things, a time to paint 
the “Choir of Heaven,” or a “Sacred and Profane Love,” 
and a time to represent on a plate the size of a piece of 
note-paper, with a few lines, a perfect representation of 
such a common, but eternal, root-subject as a ploughman 
ploughing his master’s fields. One man may feel called 
to paint the “Choir of Heaven,” another a bit of earth, 
with two straining horses dragging a plough, and a sky 
overhead. To take a siniple subject and make it vital 
by rejection of all unessentials is. to earn tke title of artist. 
That is wkat M. Legros has done in the tiny etching 
called “Le Paysage aux Rouleaux.” That also he has 
done in “Le Paysage aux Sales,” another etching, show- 
ing a pool bordered witk willows, and a fisherman, with 
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movement and intensity in his bent body, peering into 
his net. It is a night piece, charged with the mystery of 
darkness. The memory of these two impressions, the 
plougtman and the fisherman, remained with me after I 
had left the gallery. Not a bountiful harvest, you may 
say, but certainly characteristic impressions of this artist’s 
temperament, who sees Nature always as something lonely, 
and sombre, and spacious. Not for him the field flowers 
in a meadow, or the rustle of delight that heralds the 
spring, but the spacious contours of the country-side, 
seen as through a glass darkly in the still hours of night. 

To pass from these etchings and landscapes to the collec- 
tion of pictures by Dutch masters of the seventeenth cen- 
tury at Messrs. Forbes and Patterson’s gallery is like 
turning to a conscientious and exceedingly skilful History 
after a chapter by Maeterlinck. Here is everyday life, 
accurate and commonplace, yet so luminously faithful, so 
workmanlike, that the homely scenes become beautiful by 
sheer force of craftsmanship. Look at the “Girl Writing 
a Letter,” by Terburg. She is ugly; she sits at a table 
in unattractive surroundings, making up a picture that a 
modern would never dream of painting. But Terburg and 
his fellow-Dutchmen were never afraid of a simple subject. 
A peasant smoking; a Dutch house-wife reprimanding a 
maid; three men sitting round a fire, with two otkers 
playing cards in the background; a cavalier handing a 
lady a glass of wine—such motives were sufficient for the 
exercise of their patience and skill. Observe the drawing 
of the hands in Franz Hals’s vivid “Portrait of a Man 
Playing a Guitar,” the modelling of tke face and the 
dexterous painting of the muslin cuffs. Little did this 
bibulous craftsman of genius, who never troubled his head 
about messages, or influences, or artistry ; who would have 
roared with laughter had ke been told that Fra Angelico 
was wont to weep when he painted a holy picture; wko 
was summoned before the magistrates of Haarlem for ill- 
treating his wife and being constantly drunk and dis- 
orderly ; who in his later years “fell into poverty ”—little 
did he think that to-day the nations would be scrambling 
for his pictures ; that in January, 1902, one of his portraits 
would fetch at public auction £3,780, and that the owner 
of this “ Man Playing a Guitar ” is reported to have refused 
“fabulous sums” for him. Hals is always a great crafts- 
man, and his portraits have a vivacity and a verisimilitude 
that the dullest eye must appreciate, but he has not the 
solemn dignity and the indefinable suggestion of brain 
power that speaks in a portrait by Velasquez. The 
Dutch genre painters are not everybody’s taste. The 
average man would not grow excited over “A Music 
Party,” by Jacob Ochtervelt. He would see a gloomy 
picture, with figures seated in the foreground enjoying 
themselves after their fashion. A man is playing a violin, 
a% woman is performing upon a mandoline, and between 
tkem sits another woman drinking. The average man 
would not be impressed, and if he had keen eyes he would 
notice that the drinking woman has five fingers and no 
thumb. But if a painter happened to be present, and in 
a companionable mood, he would draw the attention of the 
average man to tke beautiful painting of the mandoline- 
playing woman’s dress, and linger over it, as one lingers 
over one fine stanza in a poor poem. He might also 
explain that this same Jacob Ochtervelt has made quite a 
little sensation in art circles this winter. If the average 
man asked why, the painter would carry him off to Bur- 
lington House, lead him to the little masterpiece, 
No. 217, showing the eloquent back of a lady playing upon 
a harpsichord, and say: “That is why!” 

C. L. A. 
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Science. 


The Improvement of the Breed in Man. 


Dr. Francis Gauron’s Huxley Lecture on the “ Possible Im- 
provement of the Human Breed” has now been 
printed in the Popular Scicnce Monthly for January, 
and one is, therefore, able to consider it at leisure. Mr. 
Galton gives many statistics showing with great clearness 
that an improvement of the breed in man is desirable, and 
that a very slight change in this direction might have 
great results; and he concludes with the hope that some 
day landowners may feel as much pride in having a fine 
breed of men on their estates as they now do in their prize 
herds of cattle or flocks of sheep. In this hope we must 
all share, and some of us may think that landowners would 
even now feel the pride that he wishes in a fine race of 
neighbours and dependents if they could get them. How 
this last result could be brought about Mr. Galton Coes not 
explain in detail, nor is the process easily discoverable. In 
a society founded, like ours, upon the greatest 
possible liberty of the individual, any attempt at compul- 
sion is out of the question, and it is very difficult to see 


- how any inducement that could be held out would have any 


practical effect. Every father, whether duke’s son or cook’s 
son, would, I suppose, have fine rather than puny children 
if he could, and no prospect in the way of money prizes 
would lead him to take pains that parental vanity would 
not. Any attempt to improve the human race by offering 
prizes for the best-grown children is as certainly doomed to 
failure as was that of the Babylonian king in Macaulay's 
story to make the rare vintages of Chaldzea more plentiful 
by the same method. 

If, however, we neglect for a moment fact for fancy, and 
imagine a ruler desperately determined upon improving 
the breed of his subjects at all risks, and as autocratic as 
(say) Rajah Brooke of Sarawak, let us see how he would 
set about it. He must first, by analogy with the process 
which has made English cattle and sheep the models of 
the world, assemble his subjects, and pick out from those 
of marriageable age all of either sex who were up to a 
certain standard of height, strength, fineness of skin, keen- 
ness of sight, and the other physical qualities that he 
is anxious to perpetuate. He must compel these to marry, 
carefully choosing his pairs so as to compensate as far as 
possible for the excess of any particular quality on the one 
side by a corresponding deficiency on the other ; and must, 
when these unions are prolific, go through a similar course 
of selection with the children. But, if he stopped here, he 
would be rather farther off instead of nearer to his object 
than if he had left matters to nature. Nature brings 
about the survival of the fittest more by the elimination of 
the unfit than by conscious selection, and it would be 
necessary, when we consider the natural tendency of man 
to exogamy or marrying out of the tribe, that all those 
subjects who did not come up to the ruler’s standard of 
fitness should either be knocked on the head or prevented 
by perpetual imprisonment from propagating their species. 
Some such course has actually been recommended by Dr. 
Robert Anderson and other penologists in the case of habit- 
ual criminals ; but as, to give our experiment any chance of 
succeeding, those condemned must form at least one-half 
of the population, this last alternative would resolve itself 
into the fitter half sustaining by their labours, and at the 
same time keeping in ward, the more unfit—a state of 
things that would make life more intolerable for the jailers 
than for the prisoners. The unscrupulous ruler would, 
therefore, be driven to the first: alternative of summary 
execution. But by the murder of one-half of his subjects 
his fighting strength would be so terribly reduced that his 
territory would form an irresistible bait to his neighbours, 
and in the fight which would follow some neuropath, like 
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Clive or Napoleon, or some hunchback, like Richard IL. 
oe Marshal Vendéme, would probably seize the reins of 
power, and the experiment, together, we must hope, with 
the life of the experimenter, would be at an end. 

Let us suppose, however, while we are about it, that 
some timely discovery known to himself alone, such 
as the Heat-ray imagined by Mr. Wells, made it 
possible for our ruler to prosecute his experiment to the 
bitter end in peace. Would the race that he had thus 
artificially created endure! I think not, because its phy- 
sical excellences would be probably neutralised by cor- 
responding mental deficiencies. “The gods sell us.every- 
thing at a price,” and nature’s supply of qualities to the 
individual is apt to be like the Irishman’s blanket, to which 
you could only add at the bottom by cutting a piece off 
the top. Moreover, the race which we have imagined 
would be practically withdrawn from the struggle for exist- 
ence which operates upon the humbler members of their 
species, and all history goes to show that this alone pro- 
duces a tendency to insanity, or, at the least, weakness -of 
brain. In ancient Sparta, where a scientifically-bred class 
were supported by the labour of a large servile population, 
the governing caste, in spite of their splendid physical 
training, were so stupid that they were, according to 
Plutarch’s story, unable to follow any continuous train of 
thought. Nor did they succeed in producing any writer 
or thinker of eminence, while their want of political fore- 
sight was so marked that. when they had obtained the 


hegemony of Greece they prevented Agesilaus from 
anticipating Alexander and subduing Asia. It may 
seem paradoxical to mention the Jews in_ this 


connection, but the fact remains that their enforced 
abstention from war and their dislike of manual labour 
—doubtless due to their descent from a race of nomad 
shepherds—has led them since the Dispersion to with- 
draw themselves whenever possible from the active struggle 
for existence into those pursuits of money-dealing and 
exploitation which, according to Dr. Maudsley, yield the 
chief recruiting grounds: for our lunatic asylums. The 
result, intensified no doubt by the fact that until the 
French Revolution intermarriage between Jews and 
Christians in Europe was practically impossible, may be 
seen in a paper read by Dr. Jacobs to the Anthropological 
Institute, in which he declares that the Jews produce more 
insane in proportion to their numbers than any other 
nationality in Europe. . 

The relation of insanity to evolution has not hitherto 
been very generally appreciated, but it. now becomes fairly 
plain that insanity is but one of nature’s means of eliminat- 
ing the unfit. “ Whom the gods wish to destroy they first. 
drive mad,” is quite as true of man in the group as of 
individuals. Esquirol showed some time ago that the 
proportion of insane to sane among the Royal families of 
Europe was, when compared to the same ratio among the 
common people, as sixty to one; while Haeckel thinks 
that, if as accurate statistics could be obtained of the pre- 
valence of insanity among the aristocracy, the number of 
insane individuals among them would be seen to be “ incom- 
parably larger.” The aristocracy of the Continent, and 
especially of Germany, to which we may suppose him to 
refer, is not, like our own House of Lords, continually re- 
cruited from the ranks of the bourgeoisie, and has, there- 
fore, become, like the group of Royal families, excessively 
“ inbred.” With the lower animals the same result of artifi- 
cial selection, when pushed to excess, frequently appears. 
The experiences of circus proprietors and showmen, together 
with those of scientific experimenters like Mr. Hobhouse, 
are hardly wanted to convince us that while “ high-bred ” 

-that is, carefully selected—animals are generally exces- 
sively stupid, the most intelligent and easily-taught. horses, 
dogs, and cats are of mongrel breed. Nor is this all. One 
of the most frequent forms of mental disease among 
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animals shows itself in the form of a perversion of the 
natural instincts which leads the parent to ill-treat, or 
sometimes to devour, his or her own offspring. This seems to 
be especially prevalent among high-bred stock, and one 
seldom passes a pen of prize sheep without noticing one or 
more ewes tied by the head to the hurdles, in order that 
the lambs may get a chance at the food of which these 
“unkindly mothers,” as the shepherds call them, would 
otherwise baulk them. How far this cause would operate 
in the case of man is difficult to say, but statisticians tell 
us that the use by certain pampered classes of preventives 
against the increase of the family—which seems due to the 
same perversion at one remove—has already caused a per- 
ceptible falling off in the birth-rate. Taking, therefore, 
all these facts together, it seems that any serious attempt 
to improve the breed of man by artificial means would be 
met by Nature with the elimination of the improved race: 
F, Laaer. 





Correspondence. 


E. A. B. on Dickens. 


Sm,—Among those who have appreciated and enjoyed 
the literary articles of E. A. B. there must be many who 
will take exception to those paragraphs in “ English and 
French Fiction” which relate to Dickens. To some, in 
fact, regarding the writer's percipience on matters of 
literary art, must come a sense of disillusion. E. A. B. 
writes with an air of certainty, and on the whole, I think, 
he succeeds in conveying a final impression to the mind 
of the average reader. But it is absurd to think that his 
opinions about Dickens’s “ artistic ignorance and indiffer- 
ence ” can be swallowed as oracular. Here E. A. B. needs 
to be pulled up. One would like him to explain, in the 
first place, why he instances Pickwick as sufficiently typical 
of Dickens’s shortcomings. Pickwick is formless enough, 
and faulty enough; the conditions of its production made 
it so. But Pickwick is not sufficiently Dickens; it is no 
more than an early exercise in high spirits: it was the 
comparatively crude expression of a style and an imagina- 
tion which were to develop into the unmistakable influence 
of later years. It is so easy to formulate literary theories 
at the pen’s point! Can E. A. B. prove that Dickens 
“went back seventy years” in Pickwick, rather than that 
he was simply the modern development of Fielding or 
Smollett? The truth is (as E. A. B. would say), Pickwick 
was the immature Dickens, and, as the writer progressed, 
the quality of his work progressed, and became more and 
more the expression of his literary and humanitarian per- 
sonality. To say that Dickens “had absolutely no feeling 
for literature” suggests a knowledge of his work limited 
almost to a cursory reading of Pickwick. Surely E. A. B. 
has read more than this? Has he read the opening chap- 
ter of Little Dorrit?—the chapters relating to Mr. Lorry’s 
discovery of the shoemaker in A J'ale of Two Cities?—the 
opening paragraph in Edwin Drood? If he has, either he 
is unduly influenced by the pen’s point (or, say, his recol- 
lections of Pickwick), or I am lamentably ignorant of what: 
is meant by a feeling for literature. 

I hope the latter is not the case; it would involve so 
much more disillusion to myself. For I am _ persuaded 
that Dickens was the greatest literary influence of the 
century; that almost from the first he showed a compre- 
hensive feeling for literary form, which in one sense is 
technique and in another art; and that one can trace 
plainly the effect of Dickens upon even the great Mere- 
dith, and certainly to a large extent on Stevenson, both of 
whom are lauded by E. A. B. for their art. That he was 
also disagreeably sentimental and diffuse is not to be 
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gainsaid ; but this should not prejudice one unduly, even 
though one is constitutionally blind, as a critic of externals 
may be, to the full internal strength of Dickens’s literary 
work. E. A. B.’s critical scent seems to have been averted 
from these discoveries by his dislike of Dickens’s rather 
marked externals. It is not safe to dogmatise so com- 
placently about an author on the strength of his faults. 
What I believe, as one who claims to know a little on the 
point, is that the critic who would write justly and Jumin- 
ously about the development of fictional art during the last. 
century cannot but go more or less wide of his subject 
unless he regards Dickens as representing a main line. 
This can be demonstrated with ample illustrations from 
the text. Divest his pages of‘ those objectionable features 
in which Dickens too amply expressed himself, and take 
the rest, which is the bulk, in detail, and you have the 
Dickens who was mentally inside, as well as outside, his 
conceptions—the creator of “atmosphere,” par ercellence, 
by virtue of the nicest literary discrimination.—Yours, «c., 
C. T. Popmore. 


Tennyson’s ‘ Brook.” 


Sir,—Your correspondent Mr. Winks is in error respect- 
ing the date of the original publication of Tennyson's 
“ Brook,” which was not first published along with 
“Enoch Arden” in 1864, but with “ Maud” in 1855. The 
mistake is not wholiy inexcusable, since the poem appears 
in the one volume edition as one of a group of five 
entitled “ Enoch Arden, and other Poems,” as though they 
had all been published together, which was the case in 
only three instances.—Yours, «c., 

Hampstead. 


R. Garnett. 


Ben and Sam. 


Sir,—Is Mr. McLintock sure of his one “fact,” that 
Ben Jonson’s English Grammar was written in Latin! 
The British Museum has a copy, dated 1640, which is in 
Englist. Of course, it may be a translation, and the date 
is three years after Jonson’s death; but it reads like an 
original. 

May I add that, both in this book and in a collection of 
Jests ascribed to the poet (6th edition, London, 1770), his 
name is spelt “Johnson”?! Nay, more, the great Sam 
himself, in the grammar prefixed to his Dictionary (6th 
edition, 1778), refers to his namesake as “Johnson.” 
When did our present spelling become the rule! Did not 
“rare Ben,” like other Englishmen of his time, spell his 
name in different ways as ke chose! And are we not all, 
therefore, pedantic in sticking so scrupulously to the one 
variant “ Jonson ” /—Yours, «&c., 

T. S. Omonp. 

Tunbridge Wells. 


‘* Sordon.”’ 


Sir,—You will allow me to make some reference to the 
paragraph which appeared in your last issue concerning 
Sordon. The writer insinuates that I have printed the 
Burial Service for the sake of fattening my book. The 
truth is, of course, that the full insertion is made for the 
sake of allowing the reader to imagine what its effect must 
have been on Beckingham and Woolnoth. Every word of 
it is in direct. antagonism to their mood of defiance against 
the laws of life—Yours, &c., 

BenJsaMrn Swirt. 

Feb. 8, 1902. 
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“The Deserted Village.” 


Sir,—Referring to the remarks on Goldsmith’s Deserted 
Village in your issue of Ist inst., it is interesting to con- 
trast Macaulay’s vigorous words with the following bland 
review, which appeared in the May number of the Zown 
and Country Magazine, 1770. It will be seen that on its 
appearance the “ politics” of the poem were considered un- 
sound ; 


The Deserted Village. A Poem. By Dr. Oliver Gold- 
smith. (2s. Griffin.) 


We should be neglectful of our readers did we not take 
some notice of this performance, which we will venture to 
call a most beautiful structure, though we think it is built 
upon a very sandy foundation: or rather, it is a rainbow 
castle in the air, raised and adorned solely by the strength 
of the author's imagination ; for we cannot believe that 
this country is depopulated, or that commerce is destruc- 
tive of the real strength and greatness of a nation. How- 
ever, though we do not agree with the doctor's politics, 
we most sincerely admire his poetry. And we must, 
indeed, tell him, that his work is in a great measure a 
confutation of his system; for, among other things, he 
tells us that wretched luxury, the child of commerce, has 
driven the virtuous from the land, and with them poetry ; 
but was that the case, we should not have had the pleasure 
toread The Deserted Village. 


—Yours, &e. Wa. C. Cooxe. 
Vailima, Bishopstown, Cork, Feb. 3, 1902. 


Our Weekly Competition. 
Result of No. 125 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best poetical 
address to a living statesman. Unintluenced by political considera- 
tions, we award it to Mr. Francis Charles Humphreys, 32, Bridge 
Street, Cardiff, for the following :-— 


TO MR. JOHN MORLEY. 


One man we have in England yet we trust 
To keep our threatened honour from the dust : 
And thou art he, who—heir of all the great 
(Now silent) company who ruled our State 
Under the noon-sun of Victoria's reign— 
Hast kept the statesman’s office free from stain. 
Morley! We need thee, and more of thy kind, 
To prove a statesman yet may have a mind 
Large and far-seeing (like another Burke), 
Devoted freely to thy country’s work ; 

And we believe, while England hails thee son, 
Philosopher, and statesman met in one— 
While England by thy counsel will be led— 
Truth and her old ideals are not dead. 


Other addresses are as follows :— 


TO LORD ROSEBERY. 


Noble Sir! The times are strenuous, and thou still a looker-on ! 
Meet them with thy mind ingenuous, grapple, be their champion. 
Farmyard metaphors are b.unted if the digger seek no soil. 
Let those “ ploughs and “ spades” be hunted from that “ lonely 
furrow’s” toil. 
“But,” methinks I hear the> saying, * Chesterfield has changed all 
that ; 
And, anew, I'll soon be swaying Gladstone's grand historic bat.” 
No! Ah, no! ’tis self-deception, this reweaving dreams of yore ; 
Tis a rule without exception—captains need a team to score. 
Would’st thou sword and buckler burnish for Imperial Motherhood ? 
Hold not back from those who furnish ampie hope of working good. 
Thy true path is not with dreamers, blinded by their party-flame 
To clasp hands with rebel schemers, falsely using Freedom’s name. 
“Lis a world-embracing highway, with a straight and honest end ; 
Whence, through many «a human byway, liberty and Jaw shall wend 
‘Till the weal of mingled races shall grow upward to the light, 
And injustice show no traces ‘neath the shield of Britain's might! 
[C. H. B., Gateshead.] 
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TO THE RIGHT HON. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. 


Keen as the steel—pride of your Midland mart— 
You, unto whom is given the — part 

Of Empire builder in the furt seas, 

Welding together scattered families ; 

For old neglect who knew how to atone 

With patient labour, raising stone on stone ; 
With ears alert for every cry of wrong, 

Ready to aid the weaker ’gainst the strong ; 
You, unto whom ’tis owed that Britons find 
Their widespread kinsfolk of one heart and mind, 
So that at blow aimed at the mother’s breast 
Her children flock to arms from East and West ; 
Hated, abused by all the snarling host, 

Be England's gratitude your praise, your boast. 


[E. D. W., Larkfield, Kent.] 


TO THE RIGHT HON. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. 


Your tender heart is burdened sore we know, 
Else never could that gentie tongue relapse 
Into those heated epithets, those raps 

You deal to those bad men who plague you so. 


The war was done, you told us, truthful Joe, 
Some eighteen months ago. The wish, perhaps, 
Was father to the thought ; for still it saps 
Our country's strength, and still the miilions go. 


Push on, O changeless One. The wind is ill 

That blows to no one good. Though general trade 
May suffer, yet your name is honoured still 

in towns where cordite and small arms are made ; 
By German Jews, those bright financial lamps ; 
In Primrose Leagues, and concentration camps. 


[S. H., Manchester.] 


TO THE RIGHT HON. ARTHUR J. BALFOUR. 
O fighter! who ne’er hit below the belt ; 
O born debater ! yet alive to reason ; 
O casuist for truth—the truth once felt 
Wast bound to utter, in or out of season, 
Ay, e’en when prejudice cried “ truth is treason! ” 
O man alone of all the Cecil crew 
To trim the boat, to sail ahead, to steer, 
To carry useless weight hast found the clue. 
Winds, tides against thee, thou could’st pull us through ; 
One thing alone thou know’st not-—-craven fear ! 
Fruits of philosophy and culture these, 
Of even temper, wholesome golf’s distraction, 
A master-mind is here; mankind agrees 
That Arthur Balfour is no dried abstraction. 


[A. L., Wimborne, Dorset.] 


TO THE RIGHT HON. SIR HENRY CAMPBELL- 
BANNERMAN, 


O Bannerman, no more belie thy name, 
Nor drag thy country’s standard in the dirt ; 
Give ear no more to slanderers of her fame, 
Nor with our land’s traducers longer flirt. 


Trim not thy sail to every passing breeze, 
Nor, like chameleon, turn each varying shade, 
Trying in vain each loud-tongued crank to please ! 
But show thyself a man and unafraid! 


Climb down from thine unenviable seat 
Upon the shaky fence, and let us know 
Whether as friend they country may thee greet 
Or recognise in thee an open foe. 


Remember those who with sedition toy 
Lean on a reed that yet may pierce their band; 
Court not the Empire's foes, or soon by man and boy, 
O Bannerman, thy memory shall be banned. ~ 


[A. S., Edinburgh.] 


Twenty-one other contributions received, 
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Competition No. 126 (New Series). 


We offer a prize of One Guinea for the most cogent and reason- 
able literary complaint. Not to exceed 200 words. 


RULEs. 

addressed, “Literary Competition, Tue AcapEMr, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first 
post of Wednesday, February 19, 1902. Each answer must be ac- 
companied by the coupon to be found on the second page of 
Wrapper, or it cannot enter into competition. Competitors send- 
ing more than one attempt at solution must accompany each 
attempt wita a coupon; otherwise the first only will be 
oy red. Contributions to be written on one side of the paper 
only. 


New Books Received. 


T. : 
Westlake (N. H. J.), A History of Design in Mural Painting, Part LI. 
(Parker) 16/0 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 7 

Passmore (Rev. T. H.), Figures of the True (Church Review Co.) net 2/0 
Yonge (Charlotte Mary), Reasons Why I am a Catholic and Not a Roman 

Catholic (Wills Gardner) net 1/3 
Norfolk (Henry, Duke of), and Gatty (Charles T.), chosen and edited by, 

Arundel Hymns and Other Spiritual Praises (The Editors.) 
Bailey (Henry), The Gospel of the Kingdom -P.C.K.) 2/0 
Waggett (P.N.) The Heart of Jesus 1/6 
Macleane (Douglas), Via Salutis 


POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTRES. 

Turnbull (Monica Peveril), A Short Day’s Work (Unicorn Press) net 
Phillips (Stephen), Ulysses; A Drama (Lane) net 
Hutchinson (M. F.), Carpet Plays: A Japanese Romance 

(Brimley Johnson) net 
Fitz-Gerald (S. I. Adair) Carpet Plays: Birds of a Feather 

(Brimley Johnson) net 
Whitehead (Lucy), Carpet Plays: A Rustic Maid ..(Brimley Johnson) net 
Filippi (Rosina), Carpet Plays: The Mirror (Brimley Johnson) net 
Cooper (Elise), Carpet Plays: Death of the Emperor, etc. 

(Brimley Johnson) net 
Carman (Bliss), Ballads and Lyrics ....(Bullen) 
Calvert (Albert F.), Bacon and Shakespeare 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
Gerard (Frances), A Grand Duchess, 2 Vols 
Young (Filson), Mastersingers 
Coville (A.), Histoire de France—Tome Quatriéme 
Thomson (H. C.), China and the Powers 
Rait (Robert S8.), edited by, Five Stuart Princesses 
TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 
Leslie (Eric William), A Catholic Guide to Westminster Abbey ....(Sands) 2/6 
Rhodes (Thomas), Jamaica, 1901 (Philip) net /6 
SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Avebury (The Right Hon. Lord), The Scenery of England and the Causes 
to Which it is Due (Macmillan) net 15/0 


(Hutchinson) net 24/0 
Reeves) - 


(Longmans) net 10/6 
(Constable) net 12/6 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Cunnington (Susan), edited by, Emerson’s Essay on Beauty: A Class Study 
in English Composition (Norland Press) net 1/6 
Onions (Charles Talbut), Little French Folk (Norland Press) net 2/0 

Lindsey (J. 8.), Certificate Note-Book of European History, 1814-1848; A 
Course of Study (Heffer) net 2/0 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Nyrop (Dr. Christopher), The Kiss and its History (Sands) net 7/6 

Williamson (R. M.), compiled by, Gleanings from the Wisdom of Lerd 
WED bnk0cissdasened 160s 0s envescoeunveccen in dbhoesinnwenenns (Hodge) 3/6 
Cartoons for the Year 1901 (Punch Office) net 2/6 

Tindall (W. E.), The Selection of Subject in Pictorial Photography 

(Lliffe) net 3/6 
Hill (Rev. Geoffry), The Aspirate (Unwin) net 3/6 

SEE BO” CU Mite 50.0065 0050 c00gesteseccecceees (Country Life Office) 

Henderson (Charles Richmond), Introduction to the Study of the Depen- 
dent, Defective, and Delinquent Classes (Heath) 7/6 
Roosevelt (Theodore), The Strenuous Life (Richards) 6/0 

JUVENILE. 
Speight (E. E.), and Thomson (Clara L.), edited by, The First Book 

(Norland Press) net 2/0 
...(Norland Press) net 2/6 


Thomson (Clara L.), Tales from the Faerie Queen . 
..(Richards) 1/6 


Park (C. Moore) and Bicknell (Ethel), A Dog Book 
NEW EDITIONS. 
The Chiswick Shakespeare; King Henry VI. Parts II. and III. (Bell) a . 
eac / 
Cary (Henry Francis), translated by, The Vision of Dante ..(Methuen) net 1/6 
Machar (Agnes Maule), Lays of the “True North” (Stock) net 2/0 
Townsend (Chas. F.), Chemistry for Photographers (Dawbarn) net 1/0 
Hunt (The late J. H. Leigh), The Old Court Suburb, 2 Vols. 
(Freemantle) net 42/0 
Peacock (Wadham), The Story of the Inter-University Boat Race 
(Richards) 2/0 
dsor Edition), 
(Gibbings) net 5/0 
Dyer (Thomas Henry). A History of Modern Europe. Revised and Con- 
tinued to end of XIXth Century, by Hassell (Arthur) Vols. V. and VI. 
(Bell) net,each 6/0 
(Dent) net 1/6 
(Dent) net 1/6 


The Temple Classics: The Poems of Oliver Goldsmith 
The Temple Classics: The Plays of Oliver Goldsmith 
PERIODICALS. 
Library, Lady’s Magazine, Idler, Current Literature, World’s Work, Architec- 
tural Review, Classical Review, Review of Reviews, Eastern Counties 
Magazine, Photo-Miniature. 


*,* New Novels are acknowledged elsewhere. 
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TREHERNE’S NEW NOVELS. 


| SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE RANEE’S RUBIES. 


| : By Dr. HELEN BOURCHIER 

| Daily Express says —‘‘ A well-devised and well-told 

| romance of Indian life, sure in its local colour, and full 
of well-maintained incident.” 


THIRTEEN WAYS HOME. 

By E. NESBIT. 
“The reader who does not find much in 
the book to interest him must be hard to please.” 


| 
|THE SIGN OF THE PROPHET. 





Globe says: 


By JAMES BALL NAYLOR, Author of “ Ralph 
Marlowe.” 

Daily Mail says: “ Incidents of the war between 
Great Britain and the Infant American Republic early 
last century are entertainingly told.’ 

TATTY. A Srupy or a Youne Girt. 
By PETER FRASER. 

Atheneum says : “* The book is w vell thought out and dis- 
tinctly well written.” 

THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 


“MAD” LORRIMER. 


By FINCH MASON. Price 3s. 6d. 
Country Gentleman says : “A very readable book." 


THE WOMAN OF ORCHIDS. 
By MARVIN DANA. Price 3s. 6d. 
Bristol Daily Mercury says: ‘*The characters are 
skilfully drawn.’ 


THE CASE OF A MAN WITH HIS 


WIFE, By THEO GIFT. Price 3s. 6d. 
Birmingham Daily Gazette says: * Well told and 


pathetic.” 
HALF CROWN NOVELS. 
THOROUCHBRED. By FRANCIS DODSWORTH. 
A FREE LANCE IN A . By HERBERT 
REE LACE FAR LAND y 


LONDON IN SHADOW. 
THE STAR SAPPHIRE. 


By BART KENNEDY. 
By MABEL COLLINS. 


A New Novel by Mrs. B. M. Croker, entitled 
* Johanna,” is now appearing in Crampton’s Magazine. 


STACE SILHOUETTES. By SIDNEY DARK. 1) 
LOUIS WA N’S ANNUAL (Third Edition) 1/- 
THREE OTOBERs, a Political Philippic. By RONALD 


A, ‘TREHERNES CO., Ltd., 3, Ager a St., Strand, W.C. 


LONGMAN'S MAGAZINE. 


MARCH. Price Sixpence. 


THE DISEN'TANGLERS.—Chapters V.-VI. 
CANVASSIN “IN 1832. By Grorcr Roper. 
SELBORNE REVISITED. By W. H. Hupson. 
THE BLUSH. By Sisyt Creep. 
| ELIZA’S COMMONPLACE BOOK. 
WHITEMAN, 
THE BEGGAR MAID. By Mrs. CLEMENT SHORTER, 
A FRIEND OF eae By Horace G, Hvrcuinson, 
' Chapters XII.-X 
| AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
Lonpox, New York, anp Bompay, 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


STUDIES IN HISTORY AND 


JURISPRUDENCE. By the Right Hon. JAMES 
BRYCE, D.C.L. 2 vols, 8vo, cloth, 25s. net 


HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND from the ABOLITION of the 
ROMAN JURISDICTION. By RICHARD WAT- 
SON DIXON, D.D. Completion of the Work: 
Vols. V and VI. (a.p. 1558 to 1570), Edited by Rev. 
HENRY GEE, D.D., F.S.A. 8vo, cloth, 32s. 


THE TROUBADOURS OF 
DANTE: being Selections from the Works of the 
Provengal Poets quoted by Dante. _ With Intro- 
duction, Notes, Concise Grammar and Glossary, by 
= me CHAYTOR, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 

| Immediately. 

AN ‘ENGLISH COMMENTARY 


ON DANTE’S DIVINA COMMEDIA. By the Rev. 
H. F. TOZER, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


THE ORKS OF THOMAS 
KYD. Edited from the Original Texts, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Facsimiles, by FREDERICK 
8. BOAS, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford: Professor 
of History and English Literature in Queen's 
College, Belfast. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 15s. net. 


NOT ON ENGLISH ETY- 
MOLOGY. Chiefly reprinted from the transactions 
of the Philological Society. By the Rev. WALTER 
W. SKEAT, Litt. D. red ate cloth, with a 
portrait of the author, 8s. 6d. n 

AHISTORICALG EOGRAPHY 
OF THE BRITISH COLONIES. ByC. P. LUCAS, 
C.R., of Balliol College, Oxford, and the Colonial 
Office, London. 

Volume V-CANADA~— Part | (New France, Crown 





8vo, cloth, with Four Maps, 6s 
LSH WARS OF 


EDWARD I. A Contribution to Mediaeval Military 
Historv, based on Original Documents. By JOHN 
E. MORRIS, M.A. With a Map and Pedigrees, 8vo, 
cloth, 9s. 6d. net. 

THE OXFORD BOOK OF 
ENGLISH VERSE, 1250—i900. Chosen and Edited 
by A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, 7s. 6d. 

Feap 8vo, on Oxford India Paper. 
Cloth extra, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 


HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press 
Ww arehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 


: H. BLAGKWELL’S Recent Publications. 
THE MUSES’ GARDIN FOR DELIGHTS ; or 


the Fift Booke of Ayres. Onely for the Lute the 
| Base-vyoll and the Voice. Composed by ROBERT 

JONES. (Reprinted from the rare original at 

biidgewater House.) Edited, with an Introduction, 

by W. BARCLAY SQUIRE. Feap. 4to. Printed 

at the Clarendon Press in Fell type on Dutch hand- 
| made paper, antique boards (350 copies printed), 
| 5s. net. 
| 


Third Impression, 


London : 





** Treasure trove of a kind seldom lighted on.’’—Pilot. 

* A charming reprint of a rare and delightful book, 

Will be eagerly desire “dd by any man who likes a 
good song and a rare book.’’—Scotsman, 

“This charming and beautifully-printed little book of 
| long ago.”’—Musical Times. 
| We advise ‘intending purchasers’ 
| rather than to intend.’’—U.wzford Magazine. 
| THE BOOK OF THE HORACE CLUB, 1898- 
| 1901. Royal 12mo. Printed on Arnold's hand- 

made paper and bound in parchment, with antique 
ornament on side. 5s. net. 

“This charming book of verse.’’—Times. 

“The dainty and beautifully naan volume which 
the club has produced as its firs -fruits will commend 
itself to admirers of Horace.’’—-Guardian. 

** 4 very pretty volume it makes, both in appearance 
and contents.’'—Spectator. 

“Well printed and well bound, it may be recom- 
mended to that diminishing public which cares for 
scholarship and song.’’—Atheneum, 

“It is the verse of cultivated men writing for pleasure 
and in good camaraderie, and there is little or none of 
the self- -consciousness that clings so much to our minor 
poetry.’’—Literature. 

THE OXFORD YEAR, and other Oxford 
Poems. By JAMES W ID LIAMS, Lincoln College. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, extra, 3s. 6d. net. 

“A pleasant and scholarly book of verses. The 
Cotswold Sonnet is charming, and so are the verses on 
Oxford. The lighter poems have all the swing and lilt 
of the Mag. In the section of his volume which he calls 
*The Oxford Horace,’ Mr. Willia ns, too, has scored a 
success.”’'—-/_iterature, 

“There are capital things in his 
Manchester Guardian. 

“ This graceful writer.’’—-Dia 
THE WAR OF THE POLISH SUCCESSION. 

By H.R.H. THE CROWN PRINCE OF SIAM, 





to purehase 


‘Oxford Horace.’ ™* 





Pp. 73, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. net. 
“Has an interest that is almost unique."’—Guardian, 
* A lucid statement of the causes which brought about 
the war of 1733-35.""—Spectator. 
“It is clear, concise and accurate.” —~dthereum. 
Eg Pleasantly and well written.’ Birmingham Gazette. 
,* Clear, concise and useful."’"—Daily Chronicle. 


OXFORD: 50 & 51, BROAD STREET. 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS — 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
THE ANCIENT RUINS OF RHODESIA. 


By R. N. Hatt and W. G. Neat. With numerous illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

This book contains descriptions of Two Hundred Ruins of 
Temples and Forts, and of their Types and Ages of Architecture. 
It describes also the Sabiean andPheenician Occupations of Rhodesia. 
King Solomon’s Gold, Ancient Burials, Ancient Gold Mining, «c. 
It is profusely illustrated, and contains many Maps and Plans. 


HEAD-HUNTERS, BLACK, WHITE, AND 
BROWN. By A C. Happon, Se.D., F.R.S. With many 
Ilustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo. 15s. 

A Narrative of Adventure and Exploration in Northern Borneo. 

It contains much matter of the highest scientific interest. 


DANTE STUDIES AND RESEARCHES. 
By Pacret Toynpee, D.Litt, M.A. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


A REPORT ON CANADA. by the Eart or 

DuruamM. With an introductory note. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 

\ Reprint of the celebrated Report which Lord Durham made 

to the British Government on the state of British North America 

in 1838. It is probably the most important utterance on British 

colonial policy ever published, and it will be at the present crisis of 
extreme interest and value. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
From its Beginning to Tennyson. By L. EnGet. Translated 
from the German. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

This is a very complete and convenient Sketch of the Evolution 
of our Literature from early days. The treatment is biographical 
as well as critical, and is rendered more interesting by the quotation 
of characteristic passages from the chief authors. 


ECTHESIS CHRONICA. Edited by Professor 
LAMBROS. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [Byzantine Texts. 


A HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETER 
THE GREAT TO ALEXANDER II. By W. R. Morrito, 
Jesus College, Oxford. With Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

This history, by the most distinguished authority in England, is 
founded on a study of original documents, and though necessarily 
brief, is the most comprehensive narrative in existence. Consider- 
able attention has been paid to the social and literary development 
of the country, and the recent expansion of Russia in Asia. 


A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH IN INDIA. 
By A.D. Innes, M.A. With Mapsand Plans. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CROMWELL’S ARMY: A History of the English 
Soldier during the Civil Wars, the Commonwealth, and the 
Protectorate. By C. H. Firrn, M.A. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

[Next week. 
An elaborate study and description of Cromwell's army by which 


the victory of the Parliament was secured. The ** New Model ”’ is 
described in minute detail, and the author, who is one of the 
most distinguished historians of the day, has made great use of 


unpublished MSS. 
WITH STEYN AND DE WET. By Pur 
Pienaar. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
\ Narrative of the Adventures of a Boer Telegraphist of the 
Orange Free State during the War. 
Full of interest and entertainment. Exceedingly interesting.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
JULIUS CAESAR. [idited by M. Macmicnay, 
M.A. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. [The Works of Shakespeare. 


THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Translated by 


F. Cary. Edited by Pacer ToynBer. Pott 8vo, cloth, 

“ 6d. net; maghen 2s. net. Little Library. 
MARRIAGE. By Susan Ferrier. Edited by Miss 
Freer and Lord Ippesteiiu. 2 volumes. Little Library. 


THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. By E. T. Greey. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. [* Churchman Library.” 


THE CHIEF TRUTHS of the CHRISTIAN 
FAITH. By J. Sreruensor, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THOUGHTS AND COUNSELS OF MANY 
YEARS. Selected from the Writings of Archbishop ALEx- 
ANDER. By J. H. Bury, B.D. Square pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

THE EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL THE 
APOSTLE TO THE EPHESTANS. Edited by G. H. 
Wuirtaker, ls. 6d. net. [Churchman’s Bible. 

THE KING AND QUEEN OF HEARTS: 
an 1805 Book for Children. By Cuas. Lams. Illustrated by 
Wirttam Mutreapy.. A New Edition, in Facsimile, Edited 
by E. V. Lucas. Is 6d. 


METHUEN & CO., 36, 
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FICTION 
SORDON. By Beysamin Swirr, Author of 


“ Siren City.”’ Crown 8vo. 6s. | Ready. 
THE STORY OF TERESA. by A. 
Macponetyt. Crown 8vo. 6s. | Ready. 


THE FOUNDERED GALLEON. By 


WeatHersy Cuesney. Author of ‘ John Topp, 


Pirate.’’ Crown 8vo. 6s. | Ready. 
THE AUTOCRATS. By Cuanizs K. 
Lusu. Crown 8vo. 6s. [ Ready. 
DRIFT. By L. T. Mgapz. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

| Ready. 


OUT OF THE CYPRESS SWAMP. 
By Epirn Rickert. Crown 8vo. 63. ([Ready. 


The ROMANCE of UPFOLD MANOR. 
By C. E. Denny. Crown 8vo. 6s. | Ready. 


MR. HORROCKS, PURSER. By C. J. 


Curcuirre Hyne. Author of ‘Captain Kettle.’’ 
Crown 8yo, 6s. [| Ready. 


THE VICTORS. By Rosert Barr. Author 


of ‘Tue Countess TEKLA.”” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[February 27. 


THE LAND OF THE LOST. By W. 


SaTCHELL. Crown 8vo. 6s. [February 27. 


THE MASTER OF BEECHWOOD. 


By Apetine Serceant. Author of ‘“ The Story of a 
Penitent Soul.’’ Crown 8vo. 6s. [February 27. 


A HEROINE FROM FINLAND. By 


Paut Watneman. Crown 8vo. 6s. [March 6. 


PLOTS. By Bernarp Cares. Author of 


‘The Lake of Wine.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[March 6. 


I CROWN THEE KING. By Max 
PreMBERTON. Author of ‘The Footsteps of a 
Throne.’ With Illustrations by Frank Dapp and 
A. Forestrer. Crown Syo. 6s. [March 13. 


THE KEYS OF THE HOUSE. by 


Atcernon Gisstnc. Crown 8vo. 6s. [March 13. 


LOST PROPERTY. By W. Perr Rince. 
Author of ‘‘A Son of the State.’’ Crown Svo. 6s. 
[March 20. 


A HEART OF FLAME. bBy C. F. 


EmBrEE. Crown 8vyo. 6s. [March 20. 


THOSE DELIGHTFUL AMERI- 
CANS. By Mrs. E. Corrs (Sara JEANNETTE 
Duncan). Author of ‘‘A Voyage of Consolation.” 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. [March 20. 


LOVE GROWN: COLD. By Avxsvxir 


Swan. Crown 8vo. 5s. [April 3. 


WITH HOOPS OF STEEL. By 


Frorence Fincnw Ketry. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
| April 10. 


Esgex Street, Strand, W.C. 





